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r | “AHE delay which is occurring in Paris in the 
settlement of the Preliminaries of Peace is 
exasperating and in some respects dangerous, 

but it has its compensations. With every week that 

passes the prospects of an ultimately satisfactory settle- 
ment grow brighter. Peace in December last, if it 

had been physically possible, would have given us a 

settlement based almost exclusively on nationalistic 

passions and militarist miscalculations. Peace in April 
or May will give us a settlement in which democratic 
principles and cool political foresight will play, at any 
rate, a considerable part. As throughout the war, time 
fights on the side of reason and justice and democracy. 

There have been signs this week that this fact has been 

realised, and that an attempt is being made to stampede 

the Conference into instant decisions by imaginary 
pictures of the popular unrest and exasperation which 
the delays are giving rise to in the Allied countries. 

The Times, which appears suddenly to have changed 

its policy without explanation, has even gone so far 

as to declare that “ Allied politicians ’"—the reference 
is clearly to the English and American representatives— 
have proved themselves unworthy to represent their 
countries and must be replaced by other spokesmen 
‘“‘ who will do their duty,” and will not be subservient 
to ““men like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald.” Few people, 
we imagine, would wish to see Mr. MacDonald repre- 
senting the British Empire in Paris at the present 
moment, but still fewer will find cause for apprehension 
in the fact—if it be a fact—that Mr. Lloyd George, in 
making up his mind, considers more than one point of 
view. For if there is anything certain about British 
public opinion, it is that when Mr. Lloyd George listens 
with, let us say, one ear to counsels of moderation he 
has behind him, in the resulting policy, an overwhelming 





majority ot his fellow-countrymen of all classes and 


parties. 
* * * 


Presumably Mr. Lloyd George is quite aware of this, 
and will not allow himself to be rushed. Moreover, he 
has the support of President Wilson, which is not 
lightly to be abandoned. For these reasons it is, 
fortunately, improbable that any campaign of this 
sort against the “‘ Allied politicians ”’ is likely to succeed. 
The Wilson-Lloyd George combination is apparently 
becoming steadily firmer and, whilst it lasts, it is, for 
practical purposes, irresistible. Mr. Lloyd George 
supplies energy, goodwill and persuasive ability of a 
very high order; President Wilson supplies backbone 
and principle. It is a partnership very fortunate for 
the future of the world, and there is no sign whatever 
that it is likely to be broken. It has already, if the 
reports are to be trusted, forced the Polish and the 
French Chauvinists to listen to reason and to accept 
** solutions *’ which should contribute to, if not ensure, 
a stable settlement of the specially difficult problems of 
the Dantzig corridor, the Saar Valley and the left bank 
of the Rhine. There is little prospect now that three 
million Germans—the population of Nationalist Ireland 
—will be forced to come under Polish rule; and as 
regards the Saar Valley, there is apparently to be an 
arrangement which, whilst excluding the danger of 
French political control, will satisfy the unquestionably 
justified demands of France to be compensated for the 
wanton damage done to the French coalfields in the 


Lens area. 
% * * ° 


As regards the Rhine provinces the reported “ solu- 
tion’ is not quite so satisfactory. Whilst there is to 
be no insistence on the establishment of a separate 
State on the left bank nor on the permanent neutralisa- 
tion of any German province, the Germans, it appears, 
are to be prohibited from maintaining any military 
establishments or fortifications not only on the Rhine 
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itself but in an area extending for thirty miles to the 
east of the river. Military conditions of this sort 
are essentially artificial and temporary, and their 
real value is, we believe, grossly overestimated in 
military circles. The conditions imply the assumption 
that Germany will one day be again a powerful military 
State and that a war of revenge is probable. We are 
not concerned here with the question of whether that 
assumption is justified or not; the point is that if it 
be accepted, then French prospects in ‘“‘ the next war ”’ 
are very poor indeed, unless France secures the active 
sympathy of the rest of the world. The plain truth is 
that France without allies has no reasonable chance of 
emerging successfully from any future struggle with 
the immensely superior numerical and industrial forces 
of Germany, no matter what military conditions may 
be imposed upon Germany at the present juncture. 
The vital problem therefore for France is to retain 
the support of the Anglo-Saxon world, and she can only 
do that by giving due attention to Anglo-Saxon opinion 
regarding the present settlement. In this war France 
has been saved by the fact that English and American 
opinion recognised the justice of her cause; but if she 
were now to insist on conditions which artificially— 
according to Anglo-Saxon ideas—restrict the liberty 
and independence of the German people, she would 
certainly be unwise to count on any active support 
from the same quarters in a future conflict. 


¥ * e 


Reports from Paris this week indicating the likelihood 
of a new Allied policy towards Russia involving nego- 
tiation with the Bolshevik Government and the supply 
of food and raw material on stringent conditions, have 
been followed by an extraordinary outburst in the 
Times and elsewhere. The “ pro-Bolshevist proclivi- 
ties ’’ of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are 
denounced in truly unmeasured language, and a clear, 


decisive policy is demanded. The demand is supported . 


by such wildly nonsensical statements as that, “at this 
moment Bolshevism is being organised and commanded 
largely by German officers and agents” (vide Thurs- 
day’s Times)—an allegation which is not merely mis- 
leading but has not even a grain of truth behind it. 
Even assuming its truth, what is the “ decisive 
policy ” that we are to adopt? The Times, like all 
responsible English and French journals, is ostensibly 
anti-interventionist. All it can suggest is that, “‘ by a 
short, sharp Allied effort Petrograd could be taken in 
a month, and a staggering blow dealt to Bolshevism.”’ 
We believe that Petrograd could easily be occupied in 
much less time than that. General Mannesheim, with 
a Finnish Army, would undertake the task at once and 
more than willingly, if he were assured of Allied authority 
and support. But to suppose that this perfectly simple 
step would be a staggering blow to Bolshevism implies 
utter ignorance of the whole situation in northern 
Russia. The Bolshevik Government “wrote off” 
Petrograd long ago; they would probably be very glad 
to be relieved of the problem which its mere existence 
presents, especially as its occupation by the Allies 
would unite the whole population of northern Russia 
more firmly than ever against “ foreign intervention.” 
Such a proposal is indeed no policy at all, decisive or 
otherwise. The whole question is: What next ? 


And until they have the courage to answer it, the critics 





of “the pro-Bolshevist proclivities” of the Allied 
statesmen can have no case worth listening to. 
* * * 

General Allenby reports (as we write) that Lower 
Egypt is now “ practically quiet,” and that mobile 
columns are operating in Upper Egypt, which is still 
“somewhat disturbed,” with a view to effecting a 
juncture with the troops from the Sudan, who had 
already reached Luxor on March 26th. This information, 
taken in conjunction with Mr. Churchill’s statement 
that we have about 60,000 troops in Egypt and Palestine 
at the present time, should relieve any anxiety that may 
have arisen in regard to the military situation in Egypt. 
It remains for the Government to carry out its promise 
to institute a searching and impartial investigation into 
the causes of the trouble, and, having done so, to take 
the necessary steps not only to make a repetition of the 
disturbances impossible but to remove, as far as is 
feasible, the bad feeling that has brought them about. 
The Times on Wednesday very properly complained of 
the paucity of news from Egypt during the preceding 
week. It has been officially explained that this was due 
to a partial breakdown of the Mediterranean cables. 
But no breakdown of cables can account for the state of 
ignorance in which the public here has been kept all 
through the winter regarding Egypt, where ill-feeling has 
evidently been steadily growing for months past. The 
extremely severe censorship in Egypt must be respon- 
sible for that, and we trust that any official investigation 
that takes place will include an enquiry as to how far this 
censorship has contributed to native discontent. 

* * * 

A situation of some gravity has been created in India 
by the passing through the Viceroy’s Council of the Bill 
to deal with anarchical and revolutionary crime. It 
may be remembered that last year the special committee 
presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt produced a report 
on the ramifications of revolutionary activity which 
was at any rate uncommonly good reading. It induced 
the Government of India to frame a new Bill, going 
beyond the measures of summary justice which have 
been in force for the past ten years. The Indian 
members of Council and the reform organisations gener- 
ally offered steady resistance, and though the moderate 
leaders signed the report of the select committee to 
which the Bill was referred, they did so with a strong 
statement of dissent from the principle. The concluding 
debate was unusually stormy for the Delhi Council 
Chamber. The Government had been warned of a 
passive-resistance movement, led by Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 
sometime champion of the Transvaal Indians. The 
constitutional party is divided upon this expedient, 
but Mr. Gandhi has a large following, much of it non- 
political. The Home member, Sir William Vincent, 
was guilty of a tactical error when replying to 
his opponents ; he declared that the Government could 
not be influenced in its policy by threats of passive 
resistance. Lord Chelmsford was urged to use his 
power of veto, but that, of course, as head of the 
Government responsible, he could not do. Nor can the 
Indian reform party expect relief from the Home 
Government. The position certainly does not promise 
well for the overdue Montagu reform scheme. 

* * * 

The local strikes of the coalminers in Nottingham- 

shire and Derbyshire, Yorkshire and South Wales, 
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which have caused some inconvenience to consumers, 


proved to be of greater magnitude than was at first. 


realised. Altogether 115,000 miners quitted work, 
amounting to about one-eighth of the whole industry. 
These local strikes had, except in one case, little connec- 
tion with the main issue of whether or not the miners 
should refuse the Government proposals which Mr. 
Justice Sankey had formulated—an issue which the 
Miners’ Federation decided to refer to a ballot vote of 
its entire membership, district by district. In Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire, where over 30,000 men struck, 
the quarrel was over local grievances, and really repre- 
sented a growth in local organisation, which enabled the 
men to resent encroachments to which they had formerly 
been compelled to submit. Part of the trouble in 
South Wales arose from the attempt of one large firm 
to withdraw a series of allowances which had been 
conceded in order to meet individual hardships. But 
the greater part of the South Wales strike was deliber- 
ately one of protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment in adopting, not the “ Majority Report’ of the 
Coal Industry Commission, signed by six members, 
but one of the two Minority Reports, signed only by 
four members. What assurance have we, asked the 
Rhondda miners, that the Government will not treat 
the subsequent reports of the Commission in the same 
way, refusing to accept the award of the majority? 
The fact is significant that the South Wales miners 
followed up their partial strike by voting, as the largest 
district of the Federation, by a substantial majority in 
favour of a summary rejection of the Government 
proposals—in spite of having produced, a couple of 
months ago, a far larger minority against a strike than 
any other district. This action of the South Wales 
Miners is a red light. It clearly will not do for the 
Government to play fast and loose with the Commission 
which it has itself set up. 
* * * 

But, taking the industry as a whole, the indications 
are that the majority of the miners in every district 
except South Wales will follow those of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire and the advice of the delegate Conference 
in accepting the Government proposals. It is recog- 
nised that not only do these amount to a very substan- 
tial improvement in conditions, but that the con- 
tinuation of the Coal Industry Commission, with its 
long agenda of projected ameliorations, is also worth 
waiting for. If the Government proposals were now 
rejected by the Miners’ Federation on an adverse vote, 
the Commission would be dropped. As the prospects 
now stand, assuming no national strike to occur, the 
Commission will resume its public sessions immediately 
after Easter, under pledge to present a report on 
Nationalisation by May 20th. It may be expected 
that the counter-project of the Mineowners’ Association, 
which is styled that of “ Joint Control,” will at last be 
divulged to the Commission; although it does not 
seem, as yet, that the members can bring themselves 
to agree to any merger even of management, still less 
of receipts or ownership. The only “ Joint Control ” 
which is offered is that of the method in which—after 
payment of a prescribed rate of interest on the entire 
nominal capitalisation of the industry—any surplus 
shall be shared among miners and mineowners. So far, 
no scheme of unification of the coal-mining industry, 
apart from national ownership, seems to have been 
formulated. 


What the public is most directly interested in is, 
however, the retail price of household coal; and there- 
fore the method of retail distribution, for which the 
Coal Controller now allows 12s. 6d. per ton in London, 
and, it is said, as much as 16s. in Glasgow. Anyone 
can save several shillings per ton on his coal, when there 
is any coal to be got, by joining the local Co-operative 
Society, which delivers the same coal as the merchants, 
at the same fixed price, and finds itself able to give back 
to the customer from 2s. to 5s. per ton in “ dividend on 
purchase "—thus demonstrating the possibility of a 
great saving. It has been suggested to the Coal Industry 
Commission that, assuming the mines and the railways 
to be nationalised, the central administration should 
undertake delivery to every railway station, and that 
the local retailing and cartage should be offered, first 
to the Local Authority and secondly to the local 
Co-operative Society ; and, failing a cordial acceptance 
by one or the other, that it should be undertaken by 
the railway administration itself, especially at rural 
stations, where the stationmaster’s duties are at 
present too small to warrant a full-time salary on a 
proper scale for a competent manager. 

. * * 


The Press Bureau, under Providence, will close on 
April 30th. On and after that date there will be, we 
are told, “no censorship of Press telegrams or of Press 
articles, books, or pictures,” though the Defence of the 
Realm Act will still be in force. This is good news so 
far as jt goes, but the newspapers have been rather 
precipitate in throwing their caps in the air about what 
they call “the abolition of the Censorship.” The 
operations of the Press Bureau have occasionally 
attracted attention when some idiotic excision has been 
made, and they have no doubt inconvenienced Fleet 
Street; but the Bureau has not weighed oppressively 
upon those who did not court interference, and there 
were journalists who (within the limits drawn by their 
own sense of the public interest) have systematically 
printed whatever they felt inclined to print without 
taking the slightest notice of the Press Bureau. The 
really important censorship is the censorship of foreign 
news and telegrams. That still survives; it is some- 
times stupidly exercised; it lends itself to every sort 
of abuse; and until it has gone Fleet Street had better 
postpone its joy at being “‘ freed from its shackles.”’ 

* * - 


An Irish correspondent writes: Was there ever such 
a country as Ireland for mingling tragedy with comedy 
so that not others only, but her own children also, 
are utterly bewildered? Consider the events of the 
past few days. On Saturday last, in broad daylight, 
a body of Sinn Fein prisoners in Mountjoy overpower 
the warders, while a score of their fellows, with the help 
of a rope ladder, climb a wall topped with loose bricks, 
and descend on the other side amid the cheers of a 
crowd (presumably summoned for the purpose, for 
the place is normally a desert). Then just too late 
to be of any other use, the military guard rushes out, 
releases the warders, and conducts the remaining 
prisoners back to their cells. And all this, it appears, 
at the very moment that a solemn inquiry is being 
conducted inside the prison into the previous escape 
of another Sinn Feiner! So much for comedy. But, 
alongside of this, we have the news of the brutal and 
cold-blooded murder of a Resident Magistrate in 
Westport, shot through the windows of his own house 
and wounded fatally. The victim was not (so far as I 
can learn) personally unpopular; and there are good 
grounds for believing that the criminals were not local 

eople. Here, as in the Tipperary case, we probably 
kane the hand of that secret society which baffles 
alike the efforts of the executive, of the clergy, and 
(as I believe) of the decent leaders of the Republican 


Party itself. 
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LABOUR LAWS FOR THE WORLD 


T was a mark of the world’s progress when the 
I Peace Conference, following a suggestion first 

officially put forward in the War Aims of the 

British Labour Party, decided to attach to the League 
of Nations an international machinery for levelling-up 
labour legislation throughout the world. It is untrue 
and mischievous to suggest that the improvement of 
labour conditions in one country need always or ordin- 
arily be conditional on their improvement in others. 
It is untrue because it ignores the stimulating effect 
which high wages and good conditions have on the 
efficiency of industry, leading often to a cheapening of 
the product. It is mischievous because it is the argu- 
ment most commonly used to block industrial reforms. 
Nevertheless there is a germ of truth in it; amid the 
rapid multiplication of economic and cultural ties be- 
tween nation and nation no country can be entirely a 
law to itself; the consumption of sweated goods must 
more and more be found to entail a Nemesis on the 
consumers, no matter where the sweating has been 
carried on. 

There are two main difficulties which impede the 
course of international labour legislation. Both are 
extra-European. One is the Constitution of the United 
States ; the other is the vast gulf—in matters of custom, 
tradition, standards of life and standards of value— 
which separatesthe working classes of Europe, America, 
and Australasia from those of India, China, and Japan. 

By the Constitution of the United States, labour 
legislation falls within the sphere, not of the Federal 
Government, but of the forty-eight State Governments. 

On the other hand, it is only the Federal Government 
which can take part in international conferences. This 
anomaly in itself goes far to render the United States 
—that is to say, the largest industrial nation in the 
world—incapable of taking part in international labour 
legislation. There is the further well-known difficulty, 
that the American Constitution provides for freedom 
of contract; and the Supreme Court is always apt to 
interpret this provision as nullifying particular measures 
of labour legislation. The effect is that no labour 
Jegislation by any international conference can bind the 
United States, no matter how willing the Washington 
Government is that it should be bound. 

The other main impediment, which we may call the 
‘* Oriental” problem, is perhaps even more formidable. 
The Governments of India, China, and Japan govern 
about one-half the human race. But they are only 
three Governments, an almost negligible number at 
international conferences. It would be quite impossible 
for their votes to prevent, or even to influence, the 
passage of legislation by the thirty or forty other States 
round the world’s table. Therefore, unless India, China 
and Japan are to beleft out of international labour confer- 
ences altogether (which would evidently be most unde- 
sirable), it is impossible to make the resolutions of such 
conferences, no matter by what majority they are 
passed, binding as such on the States conferring. 

To admit that this gulf exists between East and West 
is not to deny that civilisation is narrowing it, or that 
certain attributes of common humanity bridge it at 
all times. To take a simple instance, Eastern humanity 
is just as liable to industrial poisoning as Western ; and 
legislation prohibiting lead in glazes or white phosphorus 
in match-making is as much needed for one as for the 
other. Certain rules resting on a more or less elementary 


physiological basis, such as the prohibition of night- 
work for children, or of underground mine-work for 





women, might equally be universalised. But where the 
legislator is dealing with such matters as hours, 
or with the age or sex of employees, it must be 
frankly admitted that any standards which would be 
really adequate for the white nations to fix for them- 
selves would at present be impracticable and inapplic- 
able for the Asiatics. We want to raise the white-labour 
level, and we want to raise the Oriental level nearer to 
it; but these are separate objects. 

It is a pity that the Commission to which the Con- 
ference referred the subject has not itself recommended 
any international labour rules. It has confined itself to 
recommending an international machinery which may 
evolve them in the future. It would have given the 
machinery a better start if something like a Labour 
charter could have accompanied its launching, even 
if large concessions had been made to the twin impedi- 
ments which we have mentioned. As it is, the proposed 
machinery allows extensively for them. Its central 
feature is a Conference representing all nations, which is 
to meet every year and to frame Conventions on labour 
subjects. If a Convention is passed by a two-thirds 
majority, it becomes obligatory upon every affiliated 
State to submit it to its Parliament or other “ competent 
authority.” But if the ‘“‘ competent authority ” rejects 
it, nothing more happens—a short way out for India, 
China and Japan. An even shorter way is provided for 
the United States ; for it no Convention is to be a Con- 
vention at all, but merely a “‘ Representation ”’ ; so that 
even if some or all of the forty-eight State Legislatures 
adopt it, there is no international guarantee of its 
enforcement. 

On the side of enforcement elsewhere some inter- 
esting proposals are put forward. Before the war it 
was the weakest side of such progress as had been made. 
In all matters of factory inspection and industrial 
administration Great Britain and Germany, deficient 
though their systems were, stood far ahead of nearly 
all other European nations. France, Belgium and 
Italy followed at a considerable interval; while in the 
more backward European countries labour legislation, 
however good on paper, was a dead letter. It is not 
much use levelling-up the legislative standard still 
further unless the laws are to be enforced; and to 
this problem the Commission has given considerable 
attention. Briefly it proposes to create, besides the 
yearly Conference, a “Governing Body” and an 
‘International Labour Office,” the latter under a 
permanent “ Director’ controlled by the former. 
The office will do all the ordinary work of such an 
institution—inquiring, reporting, collecting, collating, 
and publishing information. But it will also have as 
its duty to watch the enforcement of the various 
Conventions in the countries whose “ competent 
authorities ’’ have endorsed them. To this end it can 
take a number of steps, either on its own initiative or 
on representations from others; and as a final resort 
can appeal to the League of Nations to apply economic 
pressure against a peccant State. 

What does the solid value of the whole project amount 
to? One must distinguish. Some gains are tolerably 
certain, some problematical. The composition of the 
yearly Conferences (four delegates from each State—two 
representing the Government, one the employers, and 
one the employed) is some guarantee that their meetings 
will be neither uneventful nor unfruitful. The routine 
work of the International Labour Office, though it may 
not actually cover much ground that is not already 
covered in a more modest way by the International 
Association for Labour Legislation, should yet give a 
new impetus to the idea among Governments through- 
out the world. But the further developments which 
are here foreshadowed are more closely involved with 
the main project of the League of Nations, and will share 
its fate. If it proves a reality, they will grow; if an 
unreality, they will stagnate. 
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A PLAIN ISSUE 


PINIONS differ as to whether it would be wise to 
include territories inhabited by German majorities 
or essential to German national unity in the new 

Polish State. But should this be done, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the unwisdom of providing 
Germany with an alliance sufficiently strong to overthrow 
the settlement now to be established. What ally could 
ultimately enable Germany to do so? Russia. How can 
a permanent community be created between the two ? 
By treating them alike. Who demands that this should 
be done? The Polish Imperialists. We have but to accept 
their lead and we shall succeed. It is simple. 

In the west they demand territory with a German popu- 
lation of about 3 millions, in the east territory with a non- 
Polish population of about 14 millions, of which 10 are White 
Russians and Little Russians, the remainder Lithuanians 
and Jews. They ask us to create a Polish State with a 
population of about 35 millions, of which only slightly 
more than half would be Poles. The Russian nation which 
at an enormous sacrifice of men twice staved off a German 
victory, and which collapsed while fighting at the side of 
the Entente, is to suffer worse than Germany. Surely 
this is the safest way of embittering the Russians and 
turning them into pro-Germans, for from Lenin on the 
extreme left to Purishkevitch on the extreme right no 
body of Russians could ever be found to acquiesce in the 
subjection of Little Russians or White Russians to the 
Poles. Poland is to have irredentas, both east and west, 
belonging tothe two most numerous nations of Europe. The 
Western Powers are invited to take upon themselves the 
burden of defending this new Austria-Hungary, both 
against Germany and Russia. One could speak no longer 
of a League of Nations should Russia be joined to Germany 
by a common national grievance. The League of Nations 
may achieve much through the machinery which it proposes 
to set up for future international relations. But for its 
success it ultimately depends on harmonious action between 
the great nations. They are no longer to divide into two 
rival groups. but to work in a true concert. So long as 
Germany can count on re-establishing her predominant 
position, with the help of a mutilated and deeply aggrieved 
Russia, she will never accept even reasonable and necessary 
terms of settlement. By accepting the lead of the Polish 
Imperialists we should succeed in immediately dividing the 
world once more into two rival camps. 

The partitions of Poland were not a mere accident. 
Poland was partitioned because its wide dominion violated 
the national rights of Russia and ran counter to the economic 
interests and internal organisation of Prussia. In 1772, 
about 180,000 square miles of ethnically Russian territory, 
which, according to the present population, would be inhabited 
by about 20 million White Russians and Little Russians, 
were included in Poland. This was the origin of the Polish- 
Russian feud, and Russia had a good right to reclaim these 
peoples, akin to her by race, language and religion. In 
the three partitions of 1772, 1793 and 1795, which put an 
end to Poland’s independent existence, Russia did not 
annex a single genuinely Polish province. But Russia’s 
action gave Prussia a chance to grab Dantzig and West 
Prussia, and ultimately Posnania and Western Poland, 
to establish territorial continuity between Pomerania and 
East Prussia, and to fill out the wide gap between her one 
arm extending to the north-east along the Baltic and the 
other pointing through Silesia to the south-east. From 
the point of view of Austria alone the partitions were sense- 
less, and that is why she only reluctantly agreed to them 
and why she subsequently was able to make the greatest 
concessions to the Poles and sympathised with the idea 
of re-establishing Poland. It was not until 1815 that 
Russia as a mandatory of the Holy Alliance became possessed 
of what has since been known as the Kingdom of Poland, 
an unnatural creation deprived of Posnania and without 


an access to the sea, without Western Galicia and Cracow, 
and subjected to an alien dominion. Still, it was not Russia’s or 
even Prussia’s policy which led to this new division of Poland, 
but the nice and intricate calculations of Metternich, Castle- 
reagh and Talleyrand, who took no heed of national rights, 
but were “ wise in their own eyes and prudent in their own 
sight.” In 1772, there was a community of interests 
between Russia and Prussia, because Poland included 
ethnically Russian territory and interfered with Prussia’s 
internal organisation. The settlement of Poland as effected 
in 1815 recreated this community by dividing genuinely 
Polish territory between the two. Now the Poles ask 
us to re-establish the condition of 1772 which led to 
Poland’s destruction. Then Russia and Germany will 
unite once more and, having got started, may re-establish 
the condition of 1815, ete. And wars will continue and 
alliances will continue, and the Polish Question will never 
be settled at all. 

We need no so-called “ barriers,”’ but States entitled to every 
inch of the territory they hold. We are pledged to the 
creation of a reunited and independent Poland with free 
access to the sea, not of a “ strong Poland ” if by this new 
term which Polish politicians choose to substitute for the 
formula embodied in President Wilson’s fourteen points 
is meant a Poland which would include territories not due 
to her by right of nationality. Poland has no right to 
East Galicia, where the Roman Catholics form but 28 per 
cent. of the population, and where even of these probably 
not more than half, at the very utmost two-thirds, speak 
Polish. Even in the town of Lemberg, of which we hear 
so much at present, hardly more than half of the population 
is Polish, and of these many are imported officials, 
of the same type which the Poles rightly ask us 
to deduct in counting the Germans in Posnania. East 
Galicia belongs to the Little Russians through the graves 
of their fathers and the altars of their God, by the numbers 
of its Little Russian inhabitants, and by the hosts of its 
dead ; there are probably more Russian soldiers who fell 
fighting for the cause of the Allies buried in East Galicia 
than there are Poles treading its soil. A strenuous Polish 
propaganda which describes anyone as a Bolshevik and a 
pro-German who stands in the way of Polish Imperialism, 
and finishes by driving into the camps of the Bolsheviks and 
the Germans many of those whom it succeeds in putting under 
the ban, tries to create the impression in Western Europe 
that East Galicia is Polish by nationality, and that in its 
capital the Poles are defending themselves against foreign 
aggression. Let them prove their right to East Galicia by 
figures. 

The Poles have no right to Kovna, northern Suvalki and 
north-western Vilna, which are overwhelmingly Lithuanian 
territory. They have no right to most of Vilna and Grodna 
and none to Volhynia or Minsk. In the town of Vilna 
itself they form about half the population, and there is a 
certain number of Polish villages in its nearest surroundings, 
but this small enclave is separated from Poland by some 
80 miles of White Russian and Lithuanian territory. Only 
on the western outskirts of the Government of Grodna, the 
country round Bielostok, which adjoin Poland, contain 
a Polish majority and should therefore be reunited with 
Poland. We have seen calculations, which may even 
err in favour of the Poles, estimate the proportion of 
Poles in the Government of Vilna at 26 per cent., in the 
Government of Grodna at 17, in Minsk at 10, and in Volhynia 
at 8 per cent. (the percentage in Grodna will naturally be 
very much reduced by joining the above-mentioned districts 
to Poland). The fact that the Poles own most of the big 
landed estates in Lithuania, White Russia and the Western 
Ukraine does not establish a Polish right to dominion 
over their inhabitants any more than the German ownership 
of land and mines in Upper Silesia destroys the genuinely 
Polish character of the province. Moreover, the Poles them- 
selves admit that an agrarian reform is much ne¢ded in Eastern 
Europe. But what they propose to do is to plant the 
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Polish land-hungry rural proletariat on parts of the Polish 
big landed estates in ethnically Russian territory and thus 
satisfy the land-hunger of Polish peasants, to provide the 
Polish big landowners in White Russia and the Western 
Ukraine with a White Guard to protect the remaining 
parts of their estates, and Poland with a military alien 
garrison in Russian territory. This is exactly the same 
scheme which Hindenburg tried to inaugurate in Courland 
in 1918, and the Poles now propose to pursue a policy of 
colonisation in their eastern marches very much analogous 
to the notorious Prussian anti-Polish Ostmarken policy. 
They have now entered White Russia, and in Western 
Europe describe this invasion as an expedition against the 
Bolsheviks, but at home they freely speak of the possi- 
bilities which White Russia offers to their colonisation. 
The two great forces which can defend the world against 
Bolshevism are reasonable nationalism and sound social 
reform. The Poles, by violating Russia’s national unity, 
and by championing the interests of the Polish big land- 
owners in White Russia and Little Russia against the 
peasantries, are apt to drive Russian Nationalists and anti- 
Bolshevik peasants into an alliance with the Bolsheviks. 
If the Allied Powers ask the Poles to fight the Bolsheviks 
beyond Poland’s ethnic frontiers—which so far, they are 
not known to have done—and if the Poles are willing to 
do so, they must fight in Russian territory with the same 
territorial disinterestedness with which the British and 
Americans have fought in France and the Czecho-Slovaks 
in Siberia. This seems plain common sense. 

If an attempt is here made to brush the clouds away ,with 
which propaganda has shrouded the issues of the Polish Ques- 
tion, this certainly is not done in a spirit unfriendly to the 
Poles. A Poland must arise reunited and independent, with 
access to the sea, and those to whom Belgium did not appeal 
in vain will figkt for Poland’s cause also should it 
be endangered. But only provided the new Poland is 


established in accordance with the principle of national . 


rights, which alone can serve as basis for a more reasonable 
international organisation. 


AMERICAN OPINION AND THE 
LEAGUE 


INCE Mr. Wilson sailed from New York a 
second time a noteworthy change has come 
over American opinion in regard to the Presi- 
dent’s policy and the League of Nations covenant. 

So recently as the first week of March it appeared 
almost inevitable that, as the most intelligent of 
New York correspondents put it, affairs would 
develop towards a very complicated political struggle. 
What was happening in Paris, together with the Presi- 
dent’s own method of procedure, seemed to be 
strengthening the curiously mingled forces of the 
opposition. Undoubtedly the currents of opinion are 
much more diversified than they were when Mr. Wilson 
first took his seat at the Peace Conference, or than 
they were when the draft covenant was made public. 
But open discussion and the movement of events have 
together been taking effect, and to-day the President 
would probably meet with a good deal less criticism for 
his confidence in the overwhelming support of the 
country than when he made the claim on the eve of 
his return to Europe. 

The British public, in trying to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of American opinion upon such a matter as this, 
is confronted at the outset by the difficulties and 
contradictions inseparable from party politics. Histori- 


cally the Republicans have had the shaping of American 
foreign policy. As the party which, before the Wilson 
regime, had been in control of the Government with 
only two intervals for half a century, they had for the 
most part made the treaties and set the note. 


In so 


far as party traditions have been expressed in foreign 
relations, the Republicans may claim to have had, 
in the past, the broader outlook, while the doctrine 
of the Democrats has been identified with American iso- 
lation. Naturally, therefore, it seemed to the influential 
Republican groups an almost intolerable irony that 
in the crisis of the world the destinies of the United 
States should be committed to a Democratic 
Administration and commanded by a President who, 
in their eyes, is none the less reprehensible for having 
in so decisive a fashion broken with the old party 
habit and method. In regard to the great subject 
of the hour, they would argue that the scheme of the 
League of Nations could not originally have come from 
the Democratic side. Indeed, they would point to 
the fact that, during the period of American neutrality, 
it was the Taft Republicans who began the education 
of the American people in the idea of international 
responsibility for the insurance and enforcement of 
peace. This is largely true, but it was, of course, the 
Wilson form of the idea which made its way in the 
world during the second part of the war; and, as a 
consequence, the President’s political opponents have 
had to make their choice between a general approval 
of the League programme, with a strong demand for 
amendment of the draft, and downright condemnation 
of the covenant as a product of Mr. Wilson’s submission 
to the secret counsels of Paris. Roughly speaking, 
Mr. Taft and his friends have followed the former course, 
while an active section of the Senate took the 
latter, the public at large being obviously puzzled 
by the controversy and by America’s relation to the 
whole affair. 

It is still too early, since the new Senate may not 
assemble for about two months, to forecast develop- 
ments in Washington, but there can be no doubt that 
with the quickening of debate in the country the position 
of the more extreme opposition has materially changed. 
Mr. Lodge, who organised the protest of the thirty-nine 
Senators, has since announced that he will not oppose 
an amended covenant, and in the meantime, it is clear, 
the moral of the President’s Boston and New York 
speeches has been widely accepted. It would seem 
also that the Republicans who are standing behind 
the President have been able to show an essential 
illogicality in the opposition. Since, having shared 
the cost and sacrifice of the war, America is of necessity 
helping to shape the after-war world, the choice is 
not between co-operation and the resumption of 
isolation, but between two or more possible forms of 
co-operation. If, for instance, the plan of the League 
of Nations should fail, America would be strongly 
drawn into the ring of the present alliance against 
Germany, and it is being pointed out to the Senators 
that this would mean in truth an alliance of the 
traditional European kind, containing undoubted possi- 
bilities of those incalculable entanglements which are 
continually present to the mind of the ordinary 
American citizen as well as to the American politician. 

Such considerations as these are being emphasized 
in America, and they are helping the President, while 
his cause has been materially assisted by the clearing up 
of more than one unfortunate misunderstanding. An 
impression seemed to prevail that Mr. Wilson was 
urging the acceptance of the draft covenant as a final 
form, which the American representatives could not 
strive to have amended without danger to the League 
of Nations policy as a whole and to American influence 
in the settlement. This impression has now been 
corrected, and it is plain that Mr. Wilson’s statement 
as to his own position in regard to the Monroe Doctrine, 
coupled with his emphatic assurance that the United 
States need have no fear of being drawn into minor 
European conflicts, will be effectual as an answer 
to those Senators and newspapers which have been 
making the most of the two fears in regard to Europe 
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— which it is still easy for the advocates of the 
older — have a peculiar public to deal 
with—to , 


The sit®&tion has brought the meeting of most 
singular extremes, as all such situations do. It is, 
perhaps, not to be greatly wondered at that Western 
champions of exclusive Americanism should make 
common cause with the Irish and the German-Americans. 
But it is an extraordinary irony that such representatives 
of conservative Republicanism and fervid pro-Allies 
sentiment as Senator Lodge, Mr. J. M. Beck, and Colonel 
George Harvey (of the North American Review) should 
be found in practical alliance with the immovable 
‘isolation’ Democrats and those other neutral or 
hostile elements, the conversion of which was Mr. 
Wilson’s most serious difficulty two years ago. Not 
less startling is it to see the organs of the old 
Republicanism in New York and Boston joining hands 
with the Hearst papers, which, although commonly 
pro-Wilson, are bitter alike against England, against 
Japan, and against America’s entry into any kind 
of League. 

In America generally there is undoubtedly a feeling 
that more should have been done, during the early 
stages of the Peace Conference, to bring before the 
people an authoritative exposition of the League 
idea, the main lines of the covenant, and of settle- 
ment problems altogether in relation to American 
responsibility. This is now being done. The cables 
bring news of an immense new organisation of League 
of Nations speakers who, distributed through the 
country according to the plan of the remarkable army 
of speakers on war-time subjects, will before the 
President’s return accomplish one of those pieces of 
systematic public instruction for which America is 
famous. 

Among many aspects of the situation as it stands 
to-day there is one which is of special importance 
to ourselves. Since the Armistice, it cannot be denied, 
much slumbering anti-British feeling has been 
reawakened—in connection with the part played by 
the British Empire in Paris, the suspicions as to our 
peace aims, and, needless to add, recent movements 
in Ireland, in Egypt, and elsewhere. Something, too, 
is twisted into the admission, alleged to have been 
made in Washington, that the L e of Nations 
covenant is mainly an example of British drafting. 
It should, assuredly, not be difficult to make America 
understand that the British people, no less than them- 
selves, are most vitally interested in the amendment 
of the covenant; indeed, that the one hope of the 
nations lies in our getting the draft transformed into 
an instrument of organicpeace. Theevidence ofthe past 
few months is sufficient to show that, although the 
very existence of the European nations depends upon 
a covenant, the intellectual apprehension of the world’s 
need is clearest among the English-speaking peoples. 
The great merit of the American President is that 
throughout the crisis he has had the vision and 
imagination to realise what has to be done and what 
must on no account be omitted from the settlement. 
Should the hopes at present entertained in Paris be 
fulfilled, and Mr. Wilson be back in Washington within 
the next few weeks, there should be good reason to 
anticipate that his road will be reasonably clear. 
The Republican Party, it must be remembered, is 
not opposing the policy of the League. The President 
spoke plain sense when declaring that, as no party 
could claim credit for making the League, so none 
could go on record as opposing it. And it may be 
taken for granted that a fuller understanding of the 
principle of mandatory power would go a long way 
to reassure the large number of Americans who, quite 
comprehensibly, are anxious for the Western hemisphere 
to be kept free from the entanglements of European 
interests and ambitions. 


THE HOUSING OF THE PEOPLE 


MONG all the items of the Reconstruction 
programme there is none, it is safe to say, 
more urgent than the question of housing. 
The problem is, whendiie not a new one, 

despite the apparent shock of surprise with which many 
amiable citizens have read of the disgusting hovels of the 
miners, or of what the Queen saw in Bethnal Green. The 
colliers’ cottages have been on the lips of reformers 
for many years, and the scandal of the Brady Street 
area in Bethnal Green is of almost hoary antiquity. 
This filthy warren, in fact (seven acres containing a 
population of something like 5,000 persons in about 
500 “ houses ’’), was actually condemned as long ago 
as 1854, and has been condemned on several occasions 
since, but some pretext has always been found for 
leaving it alone. It seems almost a pity to meddle 
with it now. Might it not be allowed to remain as 
a perpetual monument of British municipal spirit, 
just as we understand some ruined towns on the 
Continent are to be left as reminders to posterity of 
the handiwork of the Hun ? Behind these abominations, 
however, lies the even graver question of the actual 
shortage of house-room for the population. The 
governing classes can no longer satisfy the public 
conscience by expressing an heroic determination to 
clear the slums. Even the well-to-do, stimulated a 
little, perhaps, by their recent experience, which they 
have shared in common with the masses, of the “‘ house 
famine”’ and of the exactions of grasping landlords, 
have begun to open their eyes. 

The new Housing and Town Planning Bill, therefore, 
despite the general preoccupation with other burning 
questions both at home and abroad, was awaited with 
a far greater interest than any of its predecessors. 
The full text is now before the public, together with 
some details of the organisation and machinery proposed 
by the Ministry. If we were required to answer in 
one word whether it was a good Bill or a bad Bill, 
we should be bound to say it was good. This does 
not, of course, mean that it is above criticism. No 
measure which deals with the housing of a class (even 
though it be the largest class in the community), instead 
of the housing of the whole people, will be perfectly 
sound. And although the attitude of the legislature 
and the public has changed considerably since the 
old days when the Statute Book was adorned with 
Labouring Classes’ Lodging Houses Acts, Artisans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, and 
the like, this is still explicitly a ‘‘ working-class "’ housing 
Bill, despite the somewhat vague clauses which we 
suppose justify Dr. Addison’s statement that “ attention 
is given in the Bill to middle-class housing.”” Neverthe- 
less, regarded in detail and as a collection of practical 
proposals for meeting a passing difficulty, it does mark 
a very substantial advance. 

Let us state briefly the problem that has to be faced. 
As we have already hinted, it is twofold : it is a problem 
both of quality and of quantity. As regards the quality 
of existing houses, every schoolboy knows that there 
are tens of thousands of families up and down the 
kingdom living under conditions detrimental to health, 
and often to character, not merely in large “ slum 
areas,’ but in what Dr. Addison calls “ grossly unsatis- 
factory houses, in respect of which nobody makes a 
closing order.”” And this, be it remembered, is not 
only in the crowded industrial quarters, but in the 
countryside as well. How many passers-by realise 
what a happy hunting-ground debility and disease 
enjoy inside the picturesque walls and thatch of the 
cottage homes of rural England ? But alike in the towns 
and in the villages the “‘ unsatisfactory house ” continues 
to be unsatisfactory, because those who should remedy 
it cannot, or will not, do so. And the tenants continue 


to live in it, and overcrowding is intensified, and 
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countrymen drift away from their villages, because 
there are not enough houses in the land. This scarcity 
of houses, serious enough before the war, threatens 
to become far worse. The private speculator does 
not build, with materials and labour at present prices, 
for he will find no tenants able or willing to pay a rent 
that will recoup him. The burden must fall, therefore, 
on the public authorities. And that is merely another 
way of saying that—under the existing law—the 
problem will not be solved. The record of the Local 
Authorities is a sorry one. They have had ample 
powers for a generation or more. Occasionally they 
have used these powers honestly and zealously ; some- 
times they have played with them; more often they 
have left them severely alone. At the same time 
there have been, we do not deny, very great obstacles 
to housing reform on the part of the Local Authorities. 
For instance, the law allows the payment of vast sums 
in compensation to slum landlords whose property 
is taken by a public authority, and a Town Council 
cannot be blamed for showing a reluctance to disbursing 
public funds in such a manner. The policy, too, of 
“‘rehousing on the same site “—and so erecting at 
a heavy expense a new slum in the place of the old 
one—and the irksome restrictions of many local building 
by-laws, have often proved serious handicaps. As 
for the rural districts, the Local Authorities there, 
mainly from fear of burdening the rates, have shown 
themselves past masters in the art of doing nothing. 
Last, but not least, the Central Authority, the Local 
Government Board itself, has, on the one hand, all 
too frequently discouraged willing Local Authorities 
by its vexatious regulations and delays and red-tape ; 
and, on the other hand, where Local Authorities have 
shirked their duty, has been deplorably slack in 
exercising its own powers of acting in default. 

The new Bill undeniably makes a bold attempt to 
overcome those difficulties. We do not propose to 
discuss it in detail here; but it will be worth while 
to call attention to a few of its most important 
proposals. In the first place, it recognises at last 
the futility of leaving the Local Authorities free to 
take action or not, as they will. It lays them under 
a statutory obligation “to consider the needs of their 
area with respect to the provision of houses for the 
working classes, and within three months after the 
passing of this Act, and thereafter as often as occasion 
arises, to prepare and submit to the Local Government 
Board a scheme for the exercise of their powers ... ,” 
and to carry out the scheme when approved. The 
Local Government Board may insist that the scheme 
shall be adequate, and may order any Local Authority 
to prepare a new scheme when it considers that the 
occasion has arisen. If the Local Authorities fail in 
their duty, the Local Government Board itself may 
do the work. Secondly, financial assistance is to be 
given to Local Authorities by the State. The exact 
terms on which these grants-in-aid are to be disbursed 
we do not yet know; proper safeguards will, no doubt, 
be insisted on. Of course there will be criticism of 
this proposal; indeed, complaints from frightened 
economists have already begun to appear that it will 
mean nothing but doles in relief of wages. There is 
much to be said, it is true, for a housing scheme being 
** self-supporting’; but at the present moment vast 
numbers of the people simply cannot afford to pay 
an economic rent, and it must be left to the public 
generally, and the Labour movement in particular, 
to see that a permanent benefit does not inure to the 
farmers and other employers at the expense of the 
community. Dr. Addison, furthermore, in order to 
supplement the work of the Local Authorities, proposes 
to give a similar encouragement to Public Utility 
Societies, which he anticipates will provide a large 
number of houses. Other necessary reforms which 


are embodied in the Bill are the relaxation of building 


by-laws, where these interfere with a duly approved 
scheme, and the reduction of the price to be paid to 
slum-owners, by the provision that “‘ the compensation 
for the land (including any buildings thereon) shall 
be the value at the time the valuation is made of the 
land as a site cleared of buildings and available for 
development.” 

The second part of the Bill deals with Town Planning, 
and here we must confess to disappointment. It is 
true that the old disheartening procedure which a 
Local Authority had to go through before it could do 
anything is removed ; it will no longer be necessary to 
obtain the authority of the Local Government Board 
for the preparation or adoption of a town planning 
scheme. But something much more positive than 
this is wanted ; for it is as true now as it was a gene- 
ration ago, when William Morris uttered the words that 
*‘ every little market town seizes the opportunity to 
imitate, as far as it can, the majesty of the hell of London 
and Manchester.” The day is, we suppose, yet far off 
when it will be as impossible for a municipality to be 
without a town planning policy as to be without a 
drainage system. But there is no reason why an 
enlightened Ministry should not do all in its power 
to hasten that day. If Local Authorities are to be 
compelled to prepare housing schemes, why should 
they not be compelled to prepare town planning schemes, 
as they are in many parts of the Continent? We 
hope that housing reformers in Parliament and in the 
country will not let this matter rest where it is. 

Finally, we have to congratulate the Local Govern- 
ment Board on giving an earnest that it means to 
reform itself. A new Housing Staff has been appointed, 
with a number of Commissioners, one for each of the 
eleven districts into which the kingdom is divided for 
the purpose. The list of appointments is headed by 
Sir James Carmichael, as Director-General of Hous- 
ing, with Mr. J. Walker Smith, a Scottish engineer 
and official, and formerly Housing Commissioner for 
Scotland, as Deputy Director-General, and Mr. Raymond 
Unwin and Mr. S. B. Russell as Chief Architects ; 
whilst the eleven Commissioners are all men of standing 
and experience. Everyone who knows what the old 
Housing Department was like will look forward with 
relief and hopefulness to the work of this new body. 
If they cannot make a success of the business, Dr. 
Addison will have, like Count Karolyi, to “ hand 
over to the proletariat!” 


JACK CORNWELL’S MOTHER 
M ANY people were surprised to learn during the week 


that Mrs. Cornwell, the mother of the sixteen-year- 

old hero of the Jutland battle, is living in poverty 
in the East-end. No one was more surprised apparently 
than some of Mrs. Cornwell’s neighbours. They had an 
idea that the various funds that had been collected in the 
dead boy’s honour had gone straight to his mother. 
‘** Fancy,” they said, ‘‘ Mrs. Cornwell going out to work 
for more money when she’s got all those thousands! She 
must be greedy.” Such is the story told by Mrs. Cornwell 
herself to a Daily News reporter. As a matter of fact, 
all that she has had to live on since her husband died, 
apart from her earnings, is 10s. a week that she gets from a 
Navy League fund and 6s. 6d. which she gets for her son. 
At all events, it is definitely stated that she has had to 
work twelve hours a day to ‘‘ keep the home and family 
together.” Nor is this the whole of the ironic story. If 
Jack Cornwell’s mother has been forgotten, so, it seems, 
has his grave. It is described as a forlorn and derelict 
mound, at the base of which ‘‘a weather-stained brass 
tablet sets forth that ‘the West Ham Ladies’ Guild and the 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society are maintaining this 
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grave until a permanent memorial is erected.’ According 


to the Daily News: 


A cemetery official said it was the original intention of the Guild 
to keep the grave fresh with cut flowers, but after nearly three 
years the only maintenance has been a cheque for 10s. 6d., which 
came with the instruction to ‘‘ Trim it up.” ‘‘ It badly wants 
another trim-up,” was the lugubrious comment of the official. 


This rather distressing narrative seems to have astonished 
most people. We are astonished that they are astonished. 
Anyone who knew anything of the inhabitants of this 
misshapen planet could have foretold what would happen. 
Enthusiasm for war-heroes is notoriously as short-lived as a 
fire of straw. The only way in which it can be kept going 
is by forming a committee and putting up a dull statue, at 
the unveiling of which Lord Mayors and clergymen will be 
allowed to speak. And even then, when the Lord Mayors 
and clergymen have spoken, nothing remains but the 
statue—a black corpse of public enthusiasm. We often 
remember to put up a statue, but we do not often remember 
to whom the statue has been put up. Few Londoners 
could tell you without reading the inscription at the base 
whose statue it is that stands in Pall Mall, whose in Knights- 
bridge, whose at the bottom of Cannon Street. Even of the 
people who pass through Parliament Square every day, not 
one in a thousand, probably, could name the great men 
whose funereal monuments stand there. There are always 
a hundred good reasons for forgetting to one for remem- 
bering. Our memory is largely self-interest, and we remem- 
ber clearly only those great men who seem to be fighting and 
working for usat the presentmoment. Nelsonissure of being 
remembered so long as Englishmen feel that naval greatness 
is the safeguard of their national’ existence. Peel and 
Bright and Cobden are remembered when they become 
arguments against the taxation of our own food. But what of 
all those Earls of Derby and Dukes of Cambridge, those 
generals and Prime Ministers, whose simulacra attempt to 
impress the busy man of the twentieth century from their 
pedestals ? Why, we are more interested in Mr. George 
Robey. We are almost more interested in Mr. Ronald 
MaeNeill. They are but cumberers of the streets. They 
may have served their own day, but they do not serve ours. 
Their place is among antiquities. Can they give us butter 
for margarine, or bring down the price of apples? They 
are not even amusing to read about. Some statesmen 
like Lord Melbourne survive in a few funny stories. Even 
a bad king such as Charles II. survives because he said one 
or two amusing things and is one upon whom gossip still 
attends as a satellite after two hundred years. Poor Queen 
Anne, on the other hand—she is dead. All that the average 
man knows about her is that she is dead. But what she 
died of, or in what respect her death was more remarkable 
than anybody else’s death, only a Lord Acton or a school- 
boy preparing for an examination could tell you. She 
may have been a good queen or a bad queen—on that point 
public opinion, being ignorant, is neutral. The only thing 
we can be sure about is that she was a good woman. Had 
it been otherwise, we should have remembered. We should 
certainly have remembered. Poor lady, who never lived 
but who only died. One thinks of her not as a human being 
but as a doornail. 


Soldiers and sailors, however, are even more eminent as 
objects of our forgetfulness than virtuous queens. Popular 
ballads are full of the figure of the old soldier who has to 
turn a beggar in days of peace. And the figure is not 
always so cheerful as in that famous song which begins : 


We be soldiers three— 

Pardonnez-moi, je vous en pric— 

Lately come forth from the bon countric, 
With never a penny of money. 


One is apt to infer that those three soldiers were rascals. 
At any rate, they found compensation for their woes in 
liquor. The sailor in the ballad is, as a rule, a less ragged 


figure. If he complains of being forgotten, it is usually 
not of the public but of a woman he complains : 


Says the Lady, says she, ‘‘ I have changed my state.” 

** Why! you don’t mean,” says Jack, ‘** that you've got a mate? 
You know you promised—” Says she, ‘* I could not wait, 
For no tidings could I gain-of you, Jack Robinson ; 

And somebody, one day, came up to me and said, 

That somebody else had somewhere read 

In some newspaper as how you were dead.” 

** I’ve not been dead at all,” says Jack Robinson. 


Then he turn’d his quid, and finish’d his glass, 

Hitch’d up his trousers, ** Alas! alas! 

That ever I should live to be made such an ass ! 

To be bilked by a woman,” says Jack Robinson. 

** But to fret and to stew about it’s all in vain, 

I'll get a ship and go to Holland, France and Spain, 

No matter where, to Portsmouth I'll ne’er come again,” 
And he was off before you could say, Jack Robinson. 


In either case, however, the hero is forgotten, a present dog 
(as many have found during the war) being better than an 
absent lion. It is not that we were not perfectly sincere 
in our adulation of the lions when circumstances favoured 
their adulation. We swore eternal gratitude to them, and 
we meant it. We swore, but were we sober when we swore ? 
We were certainly intoxicated by patriotism, hero-worship, 
and a score of emotions that cannot be allowed permanently 
to interfere with the daily prose of existente. In the hour 
of danger we swore eternal gratitude to all sorts of people— 
working men, Irishmen, boy scouts, what not. We almost 
hunted about for brows upon which to place the kiss of 
charity. Forget them? Why, we would subscribe money; 
we would subscribe more money; we would pay half-a- 
crown on flag-days—at least, on the first dozen flag-days. 
Never more would crippled heroes be allowed to languish 
in workhouses, as so many of the heroes of previous wars 
were allowed to do. We might have been able comfortably 
to ignore the veterans of the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
but this would never happen again. We would put it 
in the hands of a committee. Well, we did put it in the 
hands of a committee. And Jack Cornwell’s mother is 
working twelve hours a day to keep the wolf from the door. 
Someone has recalled as a parallel case the fact that 
Nelson’s Emma was allowed by an ungrateful public to 
live in poverty and even to be imprisoned for debt. The 
case is not, however, really parallel. Lady Hamilton was 
certainly left by Nelson as a sacred charge to the English 
nation, and the nation, while it praised Nelson, refused to 
help her who was his wife (as they say) in all but name. 
Lady Hamilton, however, was not left in utter poverty. 
Nelson left her £500 a year, besides the interest on the 
£4,000 which was to go to his daughter. Besides this, she 
had £800 a year from the will of Sir William Hamilton. 
Had she had ten times the income, she would still have been 
poor, for she was both extravagant and a gambler. We 
do not say these things to excuse those who so callously 
ignored Nelson’s dying injunctions that the nation should 
look after her. But the fact remains that she had not to 
slave to keep body and soul together. She could have 
lived comfortably if she had average common-sense. There 
are no such excuses for the neglect of Mrs. Cornwell, though 
there are excuses. There are always excuses—nearly 
always good ones. In the present instance there is the 
excuse that the original Jack Cornwell funds were not 
raised to help the boy’s mother, but to endow a ward in a 
home for disabled soldiers and sailors. ‘* The question of 
assisting the parents was carefully considered.” says the 
organiser of the memorial, ‘* but the suggestion was rejected 
by Mrs. Cornwell, who, although poor, was by no means in 
distressed circumstances.”” One knows exactly how in the 
first rush of sorrow and pride such an offer of money would 
be rejected. It is the beau geste that human beings, one is 
glad to say, do make. As a result, the queens and peers 
and knights, taking the beau geste too literally, turned their 
thoughts to a public memorial, and now find themselves in 
the position that to help the boy’s mother would be to 
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divert the fund to other objects than those for which it was 
raised. It is clear enough that if a fund is raised for a 
definite purpose, the consent of the subscribers should be 
asked for before the money can be used for another purpose. 
To do otherwise would be to set up a dangerous precedent, 
and dangerous precedents are a good deal more dangerous 
than is sometimes recognised by people of generous hearts. 
On the other hand, surely there are other funds out of which 
Mrs. Cornwell could be assisted. The public contributed 
millions of pounds in the heat of the war to make sure 
that the dependents of the dead who died for England 
would not be allowed to suffer impoverishment. We are 
afraid Mrs. Cornwell is being allowed to suffer simply because, 
human nature being what it is, there is no use in trying to 
solve the problems of poverty by sudden subscriptions and 
then leaving everything to be looked after by a committec. 
We should be generous not only in our subscriptions but 
in our social system. The relief of Mrs. Cornwell should be 
an immediate task of society, like the putting out of a fire. 
And there will be thousands of Mrs. Cornwells after the war. 
There is little use in raising a scandal about one of them, 
if we are going to forget the other nine hundred and 


ninety-nine. 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE 
7 tn. is no lack of unsolved problems in science, 


but the number is sometimes swollen artificially 

by wrong ways of asking questions. Indeed, it 
would not be unfair to say that the progress of science is 
marked as much by its questions as by its answers. A good 
example of a wrong question may be found in the old way 
of stating the puzzle of the moth and the candle. The saga- 
cious entomologist Réaumur wondered long ago, as many 
have wondered since, why it was that moths which “ avoid 
the light of day ” should insist on flying into a lighted room 
and singeing their wings or ending their life in the flame of a 
candle. But the way in which Réaumur put the question 
made the puzzle greater than it is. For it is not quite accu- 
rate to affirm that ‘‘ moths avoid the light of day.” Just as 
there are some flowers attuned constitutionally to open by 
night, though the majority open by day, so most moths have 
become adapted to a periodic twilight or nocturnal activity 
and most butterflies to a periodic daylight or diurnal activity. 
Experiments show that moths as well as butterflies are 
“‘ positively phototropic,” that is to say, they make for a 
more illumined area and away from a less illumined one, and 
when brought under the influence of two equidistant lights 
of different intensity they make for the brighter. We dare 
not use words like “like ” or “prefer”; the insects are 
obeying an enregistered or inborn internal compulsion, 
technically called a ‘‘ tropism.” One has often seen jackdaws 
on a very cold day jostling one another as if to secure a good 
seat round the comfortable chimney-top, and most natura- 
lists believe that the clever birds in question really like the 
warmth and try to get it. But it is otherwise when animals 
obey their tropisms. For tropisms are automatic adjust- 
ments of the axis or poles of the body in relation to the 
direction of a particular stimulus, which may be the attrac- 
tion of the earth, or the rush of water in a stream, or a wave 
of heat, or a beam of light, and so forth. In natural condi- 
tions these engrained obligations to move in particular ways 
usually work well; they are based on certain fundamental 
properties of living matter, and they have been adjusted to 
frequently recurring situations. That they should spell 
destruction in quite unnatural conditions—e.g., when the 
moths find themselves round our study-table—is no argu- 
ment against their general adaptiveness, any more than the 
Procession Caterpillars’ futile cireumambulations when the 
Indian file is coerced into a closed circle is an argument 
against the general fitness of their instinct to go straight on 
following their leader. Organisms are adapted in the course 
of ages for the natural and frequent, not for the artificial 





and casual. But let us return to our tropisms, the subject 
of an admirable treatise by Professor Jacques Loeb, which 
was recently reviewed in THe New Statesman, but is of 
sufficient general interest to warrant further notice. 

Some animals in their movements of locomotion and of 
growth move towards a source of light, and others away from 
it. When they are normal and are moving or growing in 
natural conditions they behave with perfect consistency in 
relation to the light, and we call them positively and nega- 
tively heliotropic. What internal compulsion leads one 
creature to move toward the light rather than away from it 
we do not know, but there seems no doubt that in many 
cases the moving towards the light or away from it has 
come to have an adaptive value. It is fitted to the every- 
day conditions of the creature’s life. We must not conclude, 
however, that a tropism necessarily has a utilitarian signifi- 
cance, for numerous creatures show galvanotropism—that is 
to say, they adjust definitely in relation to a galvanic current 
passing through the water (the current probably affecting 
the distribution of certain ions along the nerve elements or 
in other parts of the organism), but these galvanic currents 
are not known to be part of any natural environment in 
which the galvanotropic creatures in question live. 

The problem of which Professor Jaeques Loeb gives a 
very convineing solution is not that of the intimate phy- 
siology of the general intrinsic compulsion to move forward 
or away from the light; it concerns particular movements 
—e.g., Why a moth should persistently fly nearer and nearer 
to a lighted candle and eventually into the flame. Start 
with a positively heliotropic moth compelled as the slave of 
the light to come in at the open window of our illumined 
study : why, as it continues to fly about, does it draw nearer 
and nearer to the candle—its fatal star? The answer is 
this. The moth is structurally aud functionally a bilaterally 
symmetrical animal, and if one of its eyes is more ilumined 
than the other, that means that the velocity of photo- 
chemical processes is greater on the more illumined side, and 
that there is on that side a relative increase in the mass of 
certain chemical products. This affects the brain in such a 
way that the physiological symmetry of the two sides of the 
brain is disturbed. But messages, impulses, stimulations, 
or waves of chemical reaction are always passing from the 
brain of the flying moth to the contracting muscles, and if 
the physiological symmetry of the brain has been disturbed 
by the unequal illumination of the eyes, the muscles on the 
more illumined side are thrown into a state of stronger ten- 
sion or tonus, with the result that they will respond more 
forcibly to stimulation from the brain, and will therefore 
turn the head and body of the moth directly towards the 
candle near which the moth is flying. “ As soon as the plane 
of symmetry goes through the source of light, both eyes 
receive again equal illumination, the tension (or tonus) of 
symmetrical muscles becomes equal again, and the impulses 
for locomotion will now produce equal activity in the sym- 
metrical muscles. As a consequence, the animal will move 
in a straight line to the source of light until some other asym- 
metrical disturbance once more changes the direction of 
motion.” Such, in outline, is Professor Loeb’s ingenious 
theory of the tropism or “ forced movement ” which brings 
the moth into the candle; and we are bound to say that it 
seems to us very convincing. But why, it may be asked, 
does not the moth turn outwards away from the fatal flame 
and thus secure physiological balance in another and less 
tragic way? The question suggests a wrong idea, that the 
moth unequally illumined tries to re-establish a disturbed 
balance or harmony of metabolism. On the contrary, it is 
not trying at all; the adjustment towards balance is as 
automatic as in a gyroscope. It is a “ forced movement,” 
such as animals exhibit when one side of the brain has been 
injured. And if it besaid that insects do, as a matter of fact, 
sometimes turn sharply away from the candle and dis- 
appear for the time being into safety, the probable answer 
is that the heat or some other stimulus has brought another 
tropism into operation, or, though Professor Leeb would 
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seout the suggestion, that discomfort has awakened the 
minute endowment of self-preservative intelligence that the 
creature may happen to have. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that when a positively heliotropic animal is illumined 
from behind, its progressive movements are checked, and in 
some cases there may be a tendency to somersault back- 
ward. So we see why the moth must in most cases dree 
its weird. 

Forced movements or tropisms are brought about not only 
under the influence of light but under the influence of the 
earth, currents of wind and water, solid surfaces, chemical 
reagents, electric currents, and heat; all of which are believed 
to act by altering the distribution of chemical substances in 
the affected organism. And all instincts are built up of 
tropisms, The general view to which this theory leads may 
be illustrated by reference to Hammond’s dirigible ‘‘ dog.” 
This eerie machine is mounted on three wheels, two of 
which are geared to an electric driving motor, while the 
third, on the rear end, can be turned by electro-magnets in a 
horizontal plane, and serves for steering. The “ dog ” has 
two large “ eyes ” of Selenium, which is very susceptible to 
light, and under the influence of light in sufficient intensity 
these eyes switch on the motor apparatus, while their un- 
equal stimulation automatically affects the steering gear. 
If a hand flashlight be turned on in front of the dirigible dog 
it moves towards the light; if the light be switched off or 
shaded the mechanism stops. Moreover, through the 
orientation device, the dog will follow the light all round the 
room at a speed of about three feet per second. “ It is more 
faithful in this respect than the proverbial ass behind the 
bucket of oats. To the uninitiated the performance of the 
pseudo-dog is very uncanny indeed.” The principle has been 
applied to the “‘ Hammond Dirigible Torpedo,” and its con- 
struction seems to Professor Loeb to confirm his view that 
animals may be scientifically treated as machines “ whose 
apparently volitional or instinctive acts, as e.g., the motion 
toward the light, are purely physical phenomena.” It must 
be noted, however, that it is not an easy matter to determine 
what are or afe not “ purely physical phenomena ” in the 
life of an organism; the question in scientific methodology 
is the extent to which we can adequately redeseribe the 
life of a creature in terms of physical formule or concepts. 
For ourselves we must say that we do not get very far with 
our dog—either theoretically or practically—when we keep 
to the lines of the machine-theory. 

Professor Loeb has studied so many tropisms that he 
inclines to doubt whether animal behaviour includes much 
else. This seems to us to do grave injustice to the subtlety 
of everyday occurrences in the animal world. Many well- 
trained scientific observers find evidence, even at low levels, 
of “ trial and error,” of “ selection of reactions,” of “ experi- 
menting ” and “ learning,” and though Professor Loeb 
brushes all this aside as ‘“‘ verbalism,” the question is 
whether a natural history which would describe all behaviour 
in terms of tropisms is adequate or not. Let us take two 
examples which illustrate the kind of evidence that leads us 
to differ from the illustrious experimentalist. A brainless 
starfish on the sea-shore sets about disarming a small sea- 
urchin, laying one arm after another on the prickly test, 
getting its hundreds of tube-feet nipped with the sea- 
urchin’s snapping-blades or pedicellarix, and then with- 
drawing its arm with these weapons all wrenched off. The 
starfish is not following the line of least resistance in doing 
this; it exhibits not one movement, but a correlated con- 
catenation of movements ; its work is not rewarded till it is 
finished ; the creature’s behaviour certainly does not look 
as if it was made up of a number of “ forced movements.” 
We cannot use any big words in describing the ways of a 
creature without a single nerve-ganglion in its body, but we 
wish an adequate description of what seems to us to have 
in it the rudiments of purposiveness and the analogue of a 
bent bow, and we do not find an adequate description in 
terms of tropisms. Or, again, at a high level: a dog sets 
out on an afternoon adventure by itself, making for a field 


“e 





at some distance in which it was previously much interested. 
Professor Loeb allows it memory-images (physical agencies, 
he says) which pull the trigger of tropisms, and “' hormones " 
of course which sensitise the body to stimuli, but the dog 
is still just an improvement on Hammond's dirigible machine 
with the Selenium eyes. “‘ We have shown that an organism 
goes where its legs carry it and that the direction of the 
motion is forced upon the organism.” This is the view of one 
who has done great service in showing the importance of the 
role that tropisms play in animal behaviour, but we are old- 
fashioned enough to continue believing that our dog has a 
purpose which makes its legs carry it where it wishes to go. 
J. Arruur Tomson, 


OBSERVATIONS 


DO not know anything about the inwardness of 

the mysterious acquittal of the murderer of Jean 

Jaurés; and probably if there is any inwardness, and 
if I knew it, I should not be able to print what I knew. 
But, in spite of the usual rumours, I am inclined to think 
that there is no inwardness worth talking of, and that the 
mystery resides solely in the mentality of the French jury. 
Justice and juries are not among the things which they 
manage better in France. Balzac, strangely, had a great 
admiration for the French judicial system (criminal depart- 
ment), but he did not hesitate to show its weakness, as in 
the celebrated scene in which Madame de Sérizy snatched the 
dossier of Lucien de Rubempré from the hands of the 
juge @instruction and threw it into the fire in the very room 
of the procureur-général. There are modern examples of 
Madame de Sérizy, and it is not surprising that there should 
be in a country where a judge of the Supreme Court earns 
less than a Sheffield steel-roller hand, Such details of the 
Villain trial as have reached London are sparse and unen- 
lightening. One would like especially to — something 
about the class-composition of the jury. But whatever that 
may have been, I do not hesitate to say that the jury was 
less judicial than the least judicial English jury that ever sat. 
English juries, like English committees, have a quality of 
fundamental common-sense that is entirely unknown in 
French bodies in France. And they can keep to the point. 
In fact, they are often more judicial than English judges. 
French juries are always under the illusion that they are 
taking part in a drama by Henri Bernstein, and no travesty 
of a trial that was ever seen on the English emotional stage 
could approach in sheer fustian the realities of an ordinary 
krench trial. Indeed, a good French actor is merely a French 
barrister who has missed his vocation. The jury that 
acquitted Villain no doubt thought that it was accomplishing 
a beau geste. The whole thing is a most disquieting symptom 
of French nerves at the present time. As soon as the 
existing crisis ends these nerves will explode into very 
serious trouble. Whatever trouble happens in England, it 
will be nothing compared to the trouble which will happen 
in France. 

* * * 

Our public schools still indulge, I see, in mimic militarism. 
Special maps of prepared battle-grounds are issued, and 
boys write home enthusiastically about ‘ positions ” which 
they have taken by assault. At the same time parents are 
asked to contribute to the cost of memorials to fallen old 
boys who have been transformed into real corpses by a real 
war; and these memorials are usually of an ecclesiastical 
nature. Boy-seouting has come in for some criticism lately 

unfair criticism, as [ think—-but boy-scouting is pacifism 
itself when contrasted with the deliberate inculeation of 
medieval ideals which obtains in our historic schools. 


ok bod 


The majority of the Council of the Law Society in favour 
of admitting women to be solicitors was not overwhelming— 
50 to 83. However, even if the majority had been the 
other way it would not have affected the ultimate issue, 
which is certain. The brave 50 had, of course, realised this. 
Of all the reactionary caucuses in the country, I should say 
that the two Houses of Convocation, the Bar Council, the 
Law Society, and the British Medical Council are easily the 
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five worst, and between the five there is little or nothing to 
choose. I should think that if British nursing is the most 
advanced and expert of technical professions, as it is, 
British solicitors form the most backward profession. For 
muddle, inexactitude, and unbusinesslike methods, commend 
me to the average solicitor’s office. And I have a suspicion 
that I know what I am talking about ; nor am I talking as 
a victimised client. I shall be delighted to see a few women 
solicitors. They will do good with their feminine besoms 
where besoms are much wanted. 

: * * 


I have been asked to help ‘‘ The National Unity Move- 
ment.” The appeal was signed by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sydenham of Combe, G.C.S.I. But I seem to have an idea 
that I shall not help the National Unity Movement, though 
a mere £10 * will pay for one meeting of 500 people.” The 
N.U.M. is another of those wondrously silly organisations 
for teaching the working-man what true patriotism is— 
according to the wisdom of the upper classes. If quite 
recent political history shows anything, it shows that the 
Labour Party has almost a monopoly of such political 
sagacity as there now is in this country. The N.U.M. is to 
make special efforts of propaganda in “ the most disaffected 
industrial centres.” “‘ It may be necessary to train speakers 
to strike the right note and strike it with good judgment, 
tact, and sympathy.” It will. It may also be necessary 
to train speakers to avoid bad eggs and brickbats. I see 
nothing at all in the exhortatory circular about practising 
propaganda on recalcitrant employers, profiteers, couponed 
Parliamentary majorities, and Government departments 
with a passion for secret haggling. Oh, no! For the 
N.U.M., national unification means the persuading of the 
benighted proletarian masses to think exactly like their 
patriotic, patronising betters. The N.U.M. literature, at 
any rate so far, is a monument of ineptitude, and might 
well be mistaken for one of Lord Sydenham’s letters to the 
Times. But there is this to be thankful for—it docs not 
contain the phrase, hitherto considered essential in these 
matters: ‘‘ The heart of the country still beats true.” 

K nt aE 


In spite of the fact that the cinema was supposed to have 
more or less ruined half the provincial theatrical managers, 
the war has had an effect in the provinces similar to its effect 
in London—namely, the effect of making theatres unob- 
tainable. I understand that the Glasgow Repertory Theatre 
has not been able to make a fresh start because it cannot 
get a theatre. The directors, however, may succeed in 
laying hands on a church or a warehouse. And why not ? 
Churches do occasionally slip into the real property market. 
The most successful repertory theatre of recent times, west 
of Moscow—the Théatre du Vieux Colombier in Paris—was 
started in a warehouse, the rent of which was about half the 
electric light bill of a London West-end theatre. This 
warehouse has made history in the drama. It is true that 
Paris theatrical enterprises have no London County Council 
to worry them about trifles such as danger to life, sanitation, 
egresses and other animals. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tue Nuw SraresmMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Benjamin Broadbent where your 
correspondents on the above subject got their idea of the home- 
visitors whom they criticised. It is but a speculation; but 
I suggest that they may perhaps have got it from the letter 
from a home-visitor which they were supposed to be criticising. 
It does not seem impossible that they thought that “ H. D. 
Player,” who wrote as a home-visitor, knew something about 
home-visiting. Probably they also had any amount of other 
evidence of the bad manners and bad morals of this form of 
philanthropy ; but they might well be content to base their 
attack on it wholly upon that defence of it. It was a singularly 
complete, consistent, and perfect thing. Mr. (or Miss, or Mrs.) 


asks two 


Player, to do that writer justice, did not pretend to feel any 
particular respect for mothers who merely bore children, ignored 
the whole question of any rights of theirs, talked of maternal 
feeling merely as an enemy to be evaded, and for the rest merely 





narrated, in a jaunty and jeering manner, the alleged blunders 
of poor families. Surely “ home-visitors ” will not make them- 
selves out worse, when on their defence in your paper, than 
they are when in their despotic element among the more 
defenceless classes. If they address influential opinion, like 
that of Tue New SraresmMan, with such radiant arrogance, 
does anyone seriously suppose that on the doorstep of a dustman 
or a coal-heaver they are suddenly stricken with a cold fit of 
courtesy ? 

But I have a more serious claim to answer Mr. Broadbent, 
who is himself a much more serious opponent ; for he happens 
to have introduced the name of a paper for which I am for the 
present responsible. I will not discuss with him whether the 
New Witness is ** ten years behind the times”; for I cannot 
read any human meaning into the words; nor can he. ‘Times 
are only ticks of the clocks, and cannot either neglect children 
or insult mothers. But as it would be both an impolite and an 
improbable suggestion that Mr. Broadbent means nonsense, 
I would suggest that what he really means is this: that ten 
years ago there was still some tradition that the poor family 
could be respected and refashioned as a family, but that all 
the recent rules imposed by our plutocracy have aimed at the 
disintegration and destruction of it by detailed bribes or threats 
to its different members. This is the quite consistent policy 
which the New Witness has consistently opposed, against all 
the weight of the solemn truth that one hundred and twenty 
months have clapsed. For the New Witness entertains the 
strange old superstition that the cure for the poor family is 
to destroy its poverty, and not to destroy its domesticity. For 
instance, while not disbelieving Mr. Broadbent for a moment 
when he says that some poor people accept this intervention 
(as I know they do that of squires and other oligarchs), I note 
with interest that he says he was never resisted by parents, 
though often by grandmothers and all other relatives. I will 
not speculate on what singular psychological trait it can be in 
Mr. Broadbent which makes him always abhorrent to grand- 
mothers but attractive to mothers; but I will take his own 
example and transpose it, merely for the sake of argument. 
Suppose that bettcr relations prevailed between Mr. Broadbent 
and the grandmothers of England ; suppose he were their special 
confidant ; he would then find (as anyone with even a glimpse 
of the poor must know) that grandmothers are very useful, 
very unselfish, and often very ill-requited people. But then 
suppose he were to become wholly their champion, a knight-errant 
vowed solely to redress the wrongs of grandmothers. Suppose 
he filled the Press and Parliament with the loud and solitary 
cry of “Save the Grandmothers!’ Suppose he beat up all 
the poor quarters to boom something called “ Grandmother 
Week,” with an exhibition of rival grandmothers. Suppose, above 
all, he were always pushing and poking in the homes of poor 
mothers, to rebuke them for the dirty and neglected condition 
of grandmothers, who (it might be well to remember) are generally 
also mothers. If he did all this, however chivalrously, I think 
that in some stagnant corner, where was stored a thing called 
common sense (ten years behind the times), somebody might 
point out that the grandmother is dirty and neglected chiefly 
because she is poor, and that the grandmother is poor simply 
because the family is poor. And merely to pit the grandmother 
against the mother, when they suffer the same domestic 
destitution, could have no conceivable object except to break up 
the family through its poverty, instead of restoring the family 
to its prosperity. Yet every word of this parallel applies precisely 
to the whole of that philanthropy which pits the baby against 
the mother, although the baby merely suffers from the poverty 
of the whole family. The motive of the distinction is obvious 
cnough, of course. ‘To restore prosperity to the poor family, 
us a whole, would make it independent, and free to shut the door 
in the face of people who are rude only because they are rich. 
But to concentrate on an individual baby or grandmother 
will always keep the door open for the rich and rude—and keep 
the whole family dependent on them. No other cause for so 
crazy a selection can even be conjectured ; but of course, like 
many capitalist tendencies, it is not always conscious. But I 
do put it to Mr. Broadbent, who writes in a more thoughtful 
spirit, that we must make up our minds whether we want 
humanity organised into responsible families at all, and not 
merely hit out at random at everything we happened to disagree 
with in working-class families, and which we are foreed to 
tolerate in middle-class and upper-class families. I do not put 
it to Mr. Player: for there I think I recognise, not without 
respect for it within its limitations, a type of social worker 
who will do any sort of work, with admirable activity and 
industry, so long as he is not asked to think what he is doing.— 


Yours, etc., G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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To the Editor of Tae New StaTEsMAN 

Sm,—I was glad to see Mr. Benjamin Broadbent's letter in 
your issue of March 22nd. The a priori criticisms which he 
deprecates as at least ten years out of date are still very much 
with us, and as they certainly act as a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of those social activities which are grouped under the name 
of Child Welfare, it behoves those who can speak from experi- 
ence to rebut them whenever opportunity offers. 

At present in the new Education Acts (England and Scotland) 
we have in the clause giving to local education authorities per- 
mission to establish nursery schools a magnificent chance to 
place our elementary education on a sure foundation. It is 
the neglect of the rich possibilities of the early years—particu- 
larly the fourth and fifth years, in which in favourable circum- 
stances an enormous intellectual development takes place— 
that has made our later education the failure that in many cases 
it has been. 

But when we speak of establishing such nursery schools we 
are commonly met by the following objections :—(1) By so 
doing we are still further diminishing parental responsibility ; 
(2) we are robbing the children of that inestimable privilege—a 
training in the home; (3) we are attempting to force education 
on young children at a time when they are not yet ripe for it. 

When we meet such a priori criticisms, we cannot do better 
than follow Mr. Benjamin Broadbent’s example and turn to facts. 
I know more or less intimately seven free Kindergartens, each 
earing for about thirty children under five, which are types of 
what nursery schools should be. I may confidently assert that 
it is the unanimous testimony of the heads of these little schools 
that the mother’s sense of responsibility for her children is not 
lessened, but actually increased by the influence which the 
Kindergarten brings to bear upon her. We all know how much 
more we value our possessions when we see them prized by some- 
one else. A child may not be more loved by his mother after 
he has been sent to a Kindergarten, but he certainly becomes in 
her eyes a person of greater importance. The Kindergarten 
soon pushes its persuasive civilisation into the home. As one 
mother said in admiring reference to her small son’s table manners : 
** We don’t need to learn Georgie ; he learns us.” The child's 
evident progress and the Kindergartner’s interest therein cause 
the mother to take more thought for her child’s training than she 
ever did before. She realises that the trained teacher can do 
for her child what she, although his mother, cannot do. She 
is quick to recognise that she has neither the patience nor the 
time nor the psychological insight required, and it is the mothers 
who have the deepest sense of responsibility towards their chil- 
dren who seek for them the advantages of the nursery school, 
and take the trouble to send them regularly and to send them 
clean. 

The second objection would not be brought forward so often 
as it is if people were possessed of any imagination. Leaving 
aside those cases, still very numerous, where the mother goes out 
to work, we have only to realise vividly the ordinary home 
conditions to see that good home training for a three-year-old 
can be given, if at all, only by a mother of very exceptional 
gifts. If the mother keeps the house clean, cooks the meals, 
makes the children ready for school, mends the clothes, and 
attends to the baby, has she not done as much as can reasonably 
be expected of one woman’? Three-year-old requires someone 
to take him out, to talk to him, to bring him into contact with 
nature. Constant association with an active three-year-old— 
especially when we are otherwise busy—is wearing. What wonder 
if his activities often get on his mother’s ** nerves ” and a condi- 
tion of things results which is bad for both parties ? 

The third objection is mainly due to a misunderstanding. 
Many kind-hearted people with some knowledge of child nature 
and some sympathy with children’s needs bring it forward. 
** Why shut the poor little things into school ? they say. * The 
time for that will surely come soon enough. Leave these babies 
their freedom.” The best answer to these people is to take them 
to see a well-conducted nursery school. Here they will find a 
little ordered community in which happy children under the wise 
direction of a highly qualified teacher—for her task is no easy 
one—spend their days in activities suited to their tender years. 
No one who has watched these little ones with an understanding 
eye, who has seen their joy in nature as in the garden they greet 
the harbingers of spring or sweep up the golden leaves of autumn, 
who has heard their merry laughter as on a sunny winter’s day 
they chase the “ light-bird”’ on the floor, who has listened to 
their singing games, who has seen how at every point their 
individuality is respected while their development is helped, 
can fail to see that here indeed we have an education about the 
value of which there can be no question. 

I have already hinted that the influences of the nursery school 


are far-reaching. Just the other day a Kindergartner who 
was visiting one of her mothers commented on the fact that 
the baby looked much stronger and healthier than any of her 
older children. ** Yes,’ said the mother, “now that the other 
three are at the Kindergarten, I have time to attend to baby 
properly and take him out.” In an enlightened series of regula- 
tions for nursery schools which the Board of Education has just 
published, we find these sentences :—** The child is, first and fore- 
most, a growing organism : the nursery school will, on the one hand, 
liberate the growing child from the influences of environment 
and constitution which retard, confine, and distort its growth, 
and, on the other hand, will stimulate and direct its growth. It 
is much more than a place for ‘minding’ children. The need 
for nursery schools is greatest in the more congested areas of the 
large towns. The influences which an adequate supply of effi- 
ciently managed nursery schools could exercise upon both children 
and parents in such areas can hardly be over-estimated.” 

Yours, ete., MARGARET DRUMMOND. 


INDIA 
To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 

Sin,—I have read Mr. Har Dayal’s article on the Eastern 
Question with the greatest interest and appreciation, but I 
regret to see that he has ignored entirely one problem which 
keeps East and West apart, and will continue to keep them apart 
for many generations. 1 mean the problem of the position of 
woman. So long as women are treated as they are in India, 
Europeans cannot recognise Indians as their social equals. 

This does not apply with the same force to Burma, where men 
and women are equal socially, but even a Burmese woman cannot 
attain Nirvana, for the soul must first dwell in the body of a man 
before reaching that blessed state.—-Yours, etc., 

G. H. Ocirvie, Captain, 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 
Auxiliary Hospital for Officers, 
8:3 Portland Place, W. 1 
March 30th. 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAn. 

Str,—As you have seen fit to publish Mr. Har Dayal’s views 
on * The Future of the British Empire in Asia ” in your paper, I 
hope you will allow me a similar courtesy, though I am afraid 
the space of a letter is too limited to answer him adequately. I 
feel bound, however, to register a protest against his unjust and 
dogmatic statements as regards the Indian upper and middle 
classes, statements which cannot fail to cause us deep resentment. 

With his conclusion that India should become an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth of nations, I, like all my moderate 
fellow-countrymen, heartily agree. But to arrive at that con- 
clusion he need not have made statements which, even if true, 
would have been impolitic and cruel at this crisis of our fortunes. 

In one sweeping indictment Mr. Har Dayal condemns the upper 
and middle classes of India of degeneracy, incapacity, lack of 
self-sacrifice, want of patriotism, and cowardice. As against 
these classes he evokes, in the best romantic style, the simple 
virtues of the Indian * ryots,” whom he calls * the real society 
of Indian workers both manual and intellectual!” Against 
this stupendous misrepresentation I can only ask, as to who, 
then, is responsible for the present intellectual and moral stir in 
India, one of whose results is the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme ? 
Mr. Har Dayal seems to forget the leading part, both as regards 
money and brains, which the classes whom he reviles have played 
in the development of Indian education, of sanitation, of the 
breaking down of the barriers of caste and religion; and these 
benefits they have not reserved for themselves alone, but have 
tried to extend among the less materially fortunate of their 
countrymen. 

Mr. Har Dayal talks of our lack of self-sacrifice and of patriot- 
ism. Without the former how could the Indian educated classes 
(who come from the very classes whom he calls “ drones and 
parasites ”’) have carried on their uphill fight for more reform and 
yet more reform ; and without patriotism how could they have 
been impelled to spread ** the idea of a united and self-respecting 
India among thousands who had no such conception before ” ? 
I have quoted this from the Montagu-Chelmsford report, which 
proceeds to state that it is the educated Indian “ who has advo- 
cated and worked for political progress.” 

Mr. Har Dayal would like to see all our languages and our 
civilisation disappear and give place to the language and culture 
of England. Mr. Har Dayal’s association with the German 
Government during 1914-1915 may, perhaps, be responsible for 
a view which is worthy of the palmiest days of German: Kultur. 
It is not, sir. by suppressing the spiritual heritage of a people that 
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you can make it a worthy member of the British Commonwealth 
of nations. 
As to the charge of cowardice which Mr. Har Dayal levels 
against us, it does us no harm and him no honour.—Yours, etc., 
AN INDIAN. 


THE CENSOR IN EGYPT 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I can bear out your correspondent’s remarks as to the 
strictness of General Sir John Maxwell’s press censorship in 
Egypt in 1915. News that could be read in the European papers 
on sale in the streets was carefully excluded from the local press, 
and the authorities were so determined not to give any military 
information away that even the names of owners in the reports 
of race-meetings had to be prefixed by plain Mister instead of 
their military ranks, with the result that General Maxwell himself 
appeared on, I think, one or two occasions, in an Alexandria paper 
as “* Mr. Maxwell” !—Yours, etc., 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN. 

March 29th. 


THE FACT OF BEAUTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,— Owing to the fact that I wrote my last letter to you 
with a pen, and not with a typewriter, you have guessed wrongly 
at two words in it. ‘‘ As for that novel exaltation which Mr. 
Hookham says we experience from Milton’s poetry.” The 
right reading is moral. ‘* You cannot value anything in terms 
of something else.’ Read everything. 

I was very glad to see “ Evolutionist’s ” letter, and its clear 
acknowledgment of the fact that there is a strain of economic 
irrelevance in Nature as well as in man. Because this has been 
denied, the most absurd attempts have been made to explain 
all natural beauty in terms of use. We began by making a 
vicious distinction between natural and artistic beauty, e.g., 
a butterfly’s wing was natural beauty, the dress of a Chinaman 
was artistic. Then, having made this distinction, we had to 
find a use for the beauty of the butterfly, because it was not 
artistic; and having done that, we proceeded to see the 
Chinaman’s dress, and so all art, in terms of this use which we 
‘had discovered in natural beauty. It is nearer to the truth to 
say that the butterfly’s wing is art. It expresses the same strain 
of economic irrelevance that is expressed in the dance, in music, 
in poetry, in all kinds of pattern and rhythm. In fact, that 
economic irrelevance does naturally express itself in terms of 
beauty ; beauty is the joy of the escape from the struggle for 
life ; and beauty is also what we escape to. 

This doctrine is of practical importance. If you believe that 
man and all Nature are completely economic, you will see 
economics themselves in purely economic terms. You will, 
in fact, believe in the economic man, and that the universe is 
finally an unpleasant place to live in. In which case you will 
do your best to make it an unpleasant place. But, if you are 
aware of the strain of economic irrelevance in all things, you 
will see also its economic importance. You will see that man 
cannot be efficient, even in the struggle for life, unless he is able 
also to satisfy his passion for economic irrelevance. The 
paradox is that he must satisfy that passion for its own sake, 
and not so that he may be efficient ; but he will not be efficient 
unless he satisfies it. ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven, 
and all other things shall be added unto you.” ‘“ He that would 
save his life shall lose it.” These sayings are exactly and 
scientifically true. I look forward to the time when some great 
man of science will establish the fact of economic irrelevance 
in all things, and so finally kill the economic man by killing 
the economic blackbeetle. 

I apologise for persisting on this subject; but I hope this 
letter proves that it concerns politicians as much as artists, or 
priests, or biologists.—Yours, etc., 

A. Crurron-Brock. 

Farncombe, Surrey. 

March 29th. 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTEsMAN. 

Sirn,—Why such complex subtlety in argumentation over 
“The Fact of Beauty”? Surely there is an obvious essential 
of all beauty—and only one. That is Love. A quality only 
«appears beautiful in so far as it attracts. Ugliness is the quality 
which repels, which inspires hate. You cannot love ugliness ; 
and if you are attracted by an ugly object, it is because the mind 
perceives an unapparent beauty haunting those broken curves 
and eacophonies of colour. To explain the nature of that 


** unapparent beauty,” we must discover the principle controlling 





this attraction or repulsion that all things in varying degrees 
evoke differently in different men. In other words, what is 
the souree of “‘ Beauty’ ? The answer must be that Man’s finite 
mind, as a flower to sunlight, is impelled towards anything 
bright with the light of infinitude. This principle is not upset 
by the existence of exceptions, where, for instance, a perverted 
mind will hate goodness. Beauty is something positive, because 
there is a universal tendency to be attracted towards ‘* God.” 
A poem, a picture, a sculpture, is beautiful exactly in proportion 
to its reflection of infinite Truth. And the desire for Truth is 


Love of the Beautiful. Yours, ete., 
R. lL. Meeroz 


(2nd Lieut., West Yorks). 


THE BULLFINCH AND THE GOOSEBERRY 


To the Editor of The New STATESMAN. 


Si1r,—On this recurrent topic of vernal journalism Miss Gardiner 
writes as though no unbiased investigation had ever been made 
as to the “* balance of nature ’’ in that connection, and Mr. H. J. 
Massingham quotes—from a source which he describes as ‘‘ autho- 
ritative,”” but with regard to the quality of whose authority he 
does not put us in a position to share his confidence—that the 
bullfinch “‘ although aceused of doing harm to various fruit 
crops, often does good service in pruning the trees.” 

Was ever such loose pamphleteering appealed to in a case in 
which the facts are perfectly well known to anyone who has 
supervised fruit gardens, being at the same time a lover and 
protector of birds ? ‘The bullfinch picks out and eats, or scatters 
on the ground, just at the time when they are swelling with rising 
sap, and are doubtless as palatable to him as spring broccoli, the 
flower-buds and bud-clusters of the gooseberry (his especial 
fancy), the plum and the red and white currant. In so far as 
he picks at the buds of other fruit trees he does not do so enough 
to do much harm. 

Gooseberries and plums he will, if he comes in sufficient force, 
entirely strip of their fruit-buds. ‘There used to be a myth that 
he only took buds with grubs in them: which every gardener 
knew to be nonsense, and every entomologist too, for he does his 
work before larve are hatched ; and the eggs of the gooseberry 
moth are not laid inside the buds. But if he is really after grubs 
he takes no chance of missing any, and goes through every bud to 
make sure. 

Now, as to pruning and improving the crop. He does not 
take the buds that are to produce shoots and leaf-wood. ‘* Prun- 
ing” consists in removing or shortening them. He therefore 
does no pruning. On the contrary, by relieving trees of the task 
of producing fruit he causes them to throw more strength into 
shoots and leaves and gives the fruit-grower more pruning to do. 

He does not prune. He disbuds, which is a different operation. 
And if he would disbud only moderately or scientifically—picking 
out every second or every third bud, as he sometimes may happen 
to do—he would very probably do good to the crop of fruit. 
Hence, perhaps, the phenomenon of the gigantic gooseberry. 
Moreover, by throwing more strength into the new shoots, on 
which, in the gooseberry and black currant (but not in the other 
currants or the plum) the next year’s fruit buds come, he may 
improve the prospects of the next year’s crop—aunless he returns 
and destroys that, too, in like manner. 

But when bullfinches start in on a gooseberry bush or even a 
plum tree, and are unmolested, they generally strip it clean, and 
the damage they will do is only limited by their numbers. Fruit- 
growers are not all murderous fools, but they know that if they 
do not net or tie up their trees or otherwise keep off the bull- 
finches where they abound they will be out of pocket, and few 
of them can afford to be out of pocket for the sake of the preser- 
vation of the bird. A man who grows a great deal of fruit in a 
district where there are not too many bullfinches can afford to 
tolerate them ; and this is no doubt the desirable policy, for the 
bullfinch would never multiply everywhere like the sparrow. It 
is the remedy which the provision-ground thief in the West 
Indies always preaches—that his neighbours should grow more 
yams and then all would have enough. But the small fruit- 
grower who, Nke the acquaintance of your truculent correspon- 
dent ‘* E. R. P.”’ (I am not the acquaintance referred to, although 
I, too, have a garden at Limpsfield), has been able toshoot three 
hundred bullfinches in his garden, must unquestionably have 
had either to keep them away from his trees or to remain entirely 
fruitless. And no doubt he found it cheaper to shoot than to 
net all his trees. 

So far as I am concerned I have never shot a bullfinch, and 
never would do so—I grubbed my gooseberries instead—but I 
cannot preach to men who make their small living by fruit- 
growing that they should pay for my luxuries. If the nation 
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wants more bullfinches, the cost of their depredations may well 
have to be thrown on the rates. Nor should I feel much respect 
for a gardener who was satisfied to leave his “ pruning” to be 
done by birds, or to lose the whole of one year’s crop in the 
confidence that the next year’s would be the heavier. 

I should be very much interested to know what positive justi- 
fication Mr. Massingham has for his onslaught on * the enemies 
of birds” on the ground that “the cowardly and Philistine 
offensive conducted against them last year resulted in a failure 
of the fruit crop over nearly all the country, owing to the ravages 
of noxious insects, and a consequent inability to buy jam any- 
where at the present time.’ I have seen the same statement 
made by Mr. Massingham on at least one other occasion ; but I 
have never heard it made or confirmed by anyone in contact 
with agricultural life in the counties of Kent, Surrey, or Wiltshire, 
where I myself have had opportunities of observation and have 
inquired and talked on this subject. About other counties I 
cannot speak, but in these the facts are entirely different from 
Mr. Massingham’s impression about them. 

First as to the “cowardly and Philistine offensive ~ referred to 
as having been conducted against birds last yvear(1918). What, in 
fact, was the character and extentofthis? The Food Production 
Department in 1917 and 1918 was urging the destruction of house- 
sparrows. The County Agricultural Committees in some in- 
stances promoted and organised such an offensive. To speak of 
the destruction of house-sparrows as ‘** cowardly and Philistine ”’ 
appears to me to be rather an abusive than an argumentative use 
of language. One might as well talk of the “ cowardly and 
Philistine crusade” against that exquisite servant of God, the 
housefly. ‘The house-sparrow is insectivorous only whilst it has 
young in the nest. Patient and widely-distributed investigation 
by naturalists for the Board of Agriculture and the Development 
Commission—not, indeed, unbiased, but very strongly biased in 
favour of the sparing of birds—had left the Board of Agriculture 
no choice but to proscribe the house-sparrow as doing far more 
harm during most of his time than he does good in the breeding 
season, and to urge that he should be persecuted and the truly 
insectivorous birds, on whom we really rely for assistance, pro- 
tected and encouraged. 

What is Mr. Massingham’s positive evidence for what, I have 
no doubt, he believes to be the case, namely, that there was 
any extensive or effective destruction, in any part of the country, 
of our own or of our summer immigrant insectivorous birds? I 
have never come cross any evidence of this. It may have 
occurred in Mr. Massingham’s London suburbs, through ignorance 
of the distinction between a tit and a sparrow, but it had cer- 
tainly not occurred in those country districts of which I have 
knowledge. And in many parts no severe measures were taken 
even against the house-sparrow. 

My first point, then, is: Have such massacres as Mr. Massing- 
ham imagines really taken place? I ask for evidence, not for 
hypothesis in cxplanation of the failure of crops. 

My second point is that whatever may be the facts as to this, 
no “ offensive against birds last year” had anything appreciable 
to do with Mr. Massingham’s present deprivation of jam. 

I can tell you the true history of that, as far at least as concerns 
a large part of the country. The first quarter of the year 1917 
(before the Board of Agriculture had started its campaign against 
sparrows, which. to my knowledge, did not begin to have any 
appreciable effect in action until many months later) was a 
period of continued and bitter frost, which, as any observer living 
in the country has been aware, destroyed millions of birds, 
including the redwing thrushes that come to us for clemency in 
the winter. 

Following this there was a great wealth of fruit blossom and an 
exceptionally heavy set of fruit. Bright, dry weather ensued, 
exceedingly favourable to insect pests of all kinds, and fruit- 
growers longed in vain for a few drenching showers. Unquestion- 
ably the insects got a fine start of the birds in the spring of 1917. 
The scarcity of the latter was lamentable. I saw no bullfinches 
at Limpsfield that spring. Most fruit trees that year had an 
excessive crop—too much fruit for good size—and the strain of 
producing this, combined with the pitiless drought of the early 
summer on a soil already short of moisture, rendered it impossible 
for many trees to make fruit-buds for the next season. This is 
an experience quite familiar to fruit-growers, and has nothing to 
do with birds and very little with insects, though their attacks 
do add to the strain on the trees by impairing their nutrition 
through the leaves. 

In the spring of 1918 many apple and pear trees had no blossom 
at all. The plums, cherries, and fruit bushes blossomed in dull, 
cold weather, wiih fog by day and frost by night, and had not a 
chance of settin . Nothing but Floridan or Californian methods 
of heating and smoking would have saved them. The apple 


trees were almost as unlucky. The only ones that set such 
blossom as they had were those that happened just to catch one 
or two fine days that were warm and dry enough for their pollen 
to become active. This—the weather at the blooming season—. 
was the second cause of the failure of the 1918 fruit crop. It had 
nothing at all to do with birds or insects. I would have attri- 
buted it partly to searcity of bees but that this scarcity, owing 
to the hard winter and the bee disease, had been greater in 1917. 
in the spring of 1918 the trouble of insect pests in such gardens 
and orchards as I had knowledge of was very much less than it 
was in that of 1917. 

‘The numbers of insectivorous birds were not less in 1918 than 
in 1917, but greater, and I expect to see them greater again 
next year, as the recovery from the winter of 1917 proceeds. 

There will be an enormous flush of fruit blossom this spring, 
and if the weather is favourable to , an enormous crop of 
fruit, all the cowardice and Philistinism of the enemies of birds 
notwithstanding.—-Yours, etc., 

Limpsfield. 

March 25th. 


KOLCHAK AND LENIN 


To the Editor of Tur New StarTesMan. 


Smr,—I notice that, both in your editorial notes and in the 
article on Russia in your current issue, reference is made io 
Admiral Kolchak and his forces as ‘ counter-reyolutionary.” 
I suggest to you that there is no foundation for this charge 
except in Bolshevist propaganda. Admiral Kolchak, as you 
know, was the young and brilliant officer who carried the Black 
Sea fleet through the outbreak of the Revolution in March, 1917; 
without any disorder, by his immediate recognition of the sailors’ 
committees. Later in the year he was, according to the Press, 
offered an important command in the American Navy. When 
last autumn he became head of the Omsk Government and its 
affiliated groups, he declared that he would not “ enter upon the 
disastrous path of reaction,” but would hold his office only until 
the constitution of a Constituent Assembly which would freely 
choose the future form of government for Russia. Admiral 
Kolchak’s Ministry is composed at present half of Socialists 
hardly a likely thing if he were indeed a monarchist reactionary. 
It is in every sense a Coalition Ministry, and undoubtedly has 
representatives of all classes, parties and opinions behind it. 

Your correspondent—I am sorry he remains anonymous 
tells us that “ Lenin is well known to be prepared for compro- 
mise,” and gives details of what profess to be the measures 
Lenin is prepared to concede, e¢.g., the inclusion of Socialist- 
revolutionaries and probably “the bourgeois Left” in the 
Government. It is unfortunate that few people in England are 
acquainted with the Bolshevist leaders’ opinions, as expressed at 
all times in their speeches and newspapers. Your readers should 
know that your correspondent’s statement is directly opposed 
to the position the Bolshevists have always taken up in their 
public speeches and articles, i.e., no compromise with the ** Social- 
ist-traitors” and “their inspirers, the bourgeois Kadets.” 
Yours, ete., Cc, E. Becnnorn. 


SvDNEY OLIVIER. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEPORTED LEADERS 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Those who do not know Egypt may gather from the 
news published recently that the Egyptian leaders deported 
to Malta are Nationalists in the sense hitherto known in this 
country. 

Lord Cromer, who ruled Egypt from 1885 to 1907, and 
who is known in this country as the maker of modern Egypt, 
describes Zagloul Pasha as “‘one of a small, but increasing, 
number of Egyptians of whom comparatively little is heard, 
but who deserve their title (Nationalists) quite as much as their 
competitors of a different school of thought and action. . 
They are truly Nationalists in the sense of wishing to advance 
the institutions of their countrymen and co-religionists; but 
they are not tainted with pan-Islamism. Their programme, 
if I understand it rightly, involves no opposition to, but 
co-operation with, Europeans in the introduction of Western 
civilisation to the country. The main hope of Egyptian 
Nationalism in the only true and practical sense of the word 
lies, in my opinion, with those who belong to this party. . . - 
In the past they have not received all the encouragement they 
deserve. Recently, however, one of their most distinguished 
numbers (Saad Zagloul Pasha) was «appointed Minister of 
Education.” 
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Sir Eldon Gorst, who succeeded Lord Cromer, stated that 
** Saad loul Pasha, who worthily fills that post [Minister of 
Education], is the last man in the world to assume responsibility 
for a policy or of administration of which he did not approve. 
The Minister’s past career, and the courage and perseverance 
which he has always displayed in upholding the legitimate 
desires of his fellow-countrymen, afford a sufficient rantee 
to all reflecting and sober-minded Egyptians that the educational 
policy of the Government, the initiation and execution of 
which devolve primarily upon him, is, in his opinion, that best 
calculated to further the cause of education in this country.” 

Lord Kitchener, who succeeded Sir Eldon Gorst, paid a tribute 
to Saad Zagloul Pasha, who in his (K. of K.’s) opinion as Minister 
of Education and of Justice ‘‘ introduced, and was responsible 
for, several valuable reforms.” 

Another of those deported, Sidki Pasha, is the man who was 
brought forward rapidly by the British authorities in Egypt 
from an insignificant clerical position to the rank of Minister. 

Mohammad Pasha Mahmoud, whose father was a great friend 
of Lord Cromer, was made Mudir (Governor of a Province) 
at the early age of twenty-five. The excuse for the authorities 
in Egypt was that his ability was exceptional. Quite recently 
he was the Governor of a first-class Province. 

Basil Pasha is also one who was held in great esteem by the 
British authorities in Egypt before the war. 

And what about Rushdi Pasha, the resigned Premier, who 

has been crusading for the cause of Britain throughout the war ? 
He assured the Egyptians about their future, and under his 
Government armies of Egyptians were sent to France, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia. General Allenby spoke on many 
—_ so highly of the value of the services rendered by 
igyptians. 
_ Rushdi Pasha found it humiliating “‘to be the Premier of 
Egypt, and to be at the same time without influence at the 
moment when her political status shall be definitely settled ” ; 
and therefore he had to ask the Sultan “to accept, without 
further delay, my resignation, which, to avoid all further 
a I declare my decision to be irrevocable.” 

Such is the dawn of the happy era promised us after the 
victory of right and justice.—-Yours, etc., 

The Egyptian Circular, 

76 Red Lion Street, 
Holborn, W.C, 


Kyriakos MIKHAIL. 


Miscellany 


SNOW OVERNIGHT 
[For E. M.] 


R. HE world’s new! There is not a sound: 
, | Whiteness and silence all around. 
Jewels are hung in all the trees, 
The light shines splintered by the breeze, 
And with this crystal air we drink 
All serene thoughts a man can think 
This side of heaven—until it seems 
Heaven’s here and not within our dreams : 
Heaven just so white, so bright, so still 
As this white air and that white hill, 
Wherein all sight, sound, reason’s caught 
Into one pure, celestial thought. 


B. So bright, so white—but not so still !— 
See those young rascals up the hill 
How loud, how happily they shout, 
Hurling their balls of snow about ; 
On the lake, too, with coats flung wide 
The tall, fantastic skaters glide. 
While on this world, full-freed and brown, 
The sun from a hoar heaven smiles down. 


Your beauty’s there !—but, if you please, 
Should we stand still in it we'd freeze! 
My heaven's like that—its hillsides glow 
With even a more daring snow; 

My trees hang gems more crystalline 
Which dance and tinkle as they shine ; 
Bright-eyed, red-cheeked, with tousled hair 





Young cherubs foray here and there, 
Cracking the air with jolly shout, 
Hurling the brittle snow about ; 

Over “ the still and glassy sea” 
Crested like gryphons and as free 

Vast seraphs on fire-wings flung wide 
Speed and ring and singing glide ; 

While on it all, leaned out above, 

God, like a brown-faced sun, smiles love. 


S. Both heavens are good—but of the two : 
Judge for me, World, now: which would you ? 
New York. RoBert NIcHors, 
February, 1919. 
Drama 


THE HOSTAGE 


Y this time the public, having read the daily papers, 
B are aware that the Pioneer Players performed a 
memorable play last week. The critic of the 
Times, even he, who seldom lets a play pass his guard, 
cried touché ; and those critics who imposed a censure on 
Claudel did so, it was clear, not because The Hostage failed 
to move them, but because they were frightened by it. The 
sudden appearance on the stage of “‘ The Scarlet Woman,” 
with her singing robes about her, with her sceptre of severity 
and her crown of tears, might well disturb good Protestants, 
who had forgotten that her throne is not entirely composed 
of priestcraft’s rubble, but built up also, stone by stone 
through ages, out of human ideals, which still have only to 
find a voice to wake an answer. Religious sacrifice is the 
ideal which finds a voice in this play: it is beautiful, like 
an angel’s, though to me as the voice of an exterminating 
angel’s. The story is of a sacrifice to the uttermost and the 
last, not only of a woman’s happiness, her body, her mother- 
hood and ultimately her life, but of her honour, her noble 
love of another, her pride (she was very proud) and all her 
cherished loyalties, and its consummation presented to us 
aus a tearing away of the veil that hides the meaning and 
beauty of life. A dramatist who can unfold that story in all 
its anguish, tenderness, dignity and remorselessness is 
certainly a great dramatist. 

Chateaubriand was the most important moment in the 
revival of Catholic imagination during the nineteenth 
century; perhaps M. Claudel will prove to be so during 
the twentieth. His religious imagination is of far greater 
depth and vehemence ; beside him Chateaubriand seems a 
man merely moved by the decorative values of Christianity. 
Both take the century in which they were born as a signpost 
pointing directly away from the path along which they 
conceive men ought to travel; Chateaubriand the 18th, 
with its common-sense philosophy and _ optimism ; 
M. Claudel the 19th, with its glorification (often mystical) 
of impulse and the individual will. Both hate scepticism, 
the French Revolution, and democracy. ‘‘Miséres d’un 
grand seigneur ’—such are the sufferings in life of the noble 
as both depict them; only in Chateaubriand’s case it does 
him no injustice to take Pascal’s phrase somewhat literally, 
while M. Claudel is an exile in a spiritual sense, his home 
is in a partly mythical Middle Age. His indifference to 
human happiness is religious. Its root is in religion, not 
in a pride which cherishes its own disenchantment, and, 
having made deserts where others have found gardens, is 
satisfied at last to discover that there is nothing underneath 
the sun that can satisfy a great mind. M. Claudel under- 
stands better than Chateaubriand the things which give 
value to life; he draws the relations of his characters to 
each other in intimacy with an unerring sense of what is 
beautiful, and love and loyalty like one acquainted with 
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joy. As an artist he proclaims religious sacrifice as the 
supreme end to which all others are subordinate, yet never 
like one who has been disillusioned with those lesser ends. 
The scene opens in the empty Coffontaine Abbey. The 
Community were all shot during the Revolution by order of 
one Toussaint Turelure, now under Napoleon’s government 
Prefect of the district. A beautiful, grave young woman, 
Synge de Coifontaine, sits at a table in the shadowy stone 
room, docketing papers. For years she has been struggling 
to redeem the Abbey and a few remnants of the hereditary 
lands of her cousin Georges de Coifontaine, head of her 
family. He is a proscribed, ruined man, risking his life 
now in returning here; he lives with one aim—to restore 
the King of France. When the cousins meet (how long a 
time has passed since they saw each other we do not know) 
we notice their bearing towards each other is as uneffusive 
as that of two friends who, loving each other well, yet know 
each other best in virtue of their devotion to a common 
cause. It is almost the relation of a leader to his son who is 
also his lieutenant. The admirable, grave elocution of 
Mr. Milton Rosmer and Miss Thorndike’s economy of gesture 
brought out well that rare and only seeming cold relation. The 
first question Georges asks is if an old man riding on an ass 
has arrived at the Abbey safely. Synge tells him he has. 
She then learns that her years of labour, struggling and 
bargaining with Turelure, have been in vain, for Georges’ 
wife and children are dead. So these two are now the last 
of their house of which they are so proud. Synge reminds 
him of the day when they saw their fathers and mothers 
beheaded. “‘ We were in the front of the people and their 
blood spattered us . . . Man cut down our stem and God 
has stript us of our fruit . . . My God, Thy will be done. 
Thy bitter will, Thy bitter will.” Each to the other is all 
that is left, and Synge promises herself to Coffontaine as 
solemnly as a nun makes her profession, as firmly as a friend 
may swear to stand by friend, as submissively as a knight 
vows hifnself to his feudal overlord, and as gladly as bride 
who accepts her chosen lover. It is a betrothal without 
a kiss; yet many lovers might learn from them what 
kisses be. Georges then tells her that the old man is 
Pius VII., whom he has persuaded to escape from Fontaine- 
bleau, where Napoleon has kept him, nominally a guest but 
really a prisoner. 

In the second act Turelure, who has discovered that the 
Pope is in hiding in the Abbey and that Coifontaine is also 
there, asks Synge to marry him. The scene in which it 
gradually dawns on her what the object of this visit is, and 
that he is using his discovery as a threat to force her to 
accept him, was admirably acted. Mr. Grimwood played 
the part of Turelure well. At first she refuses with fury and 
contempt, and covers him with a pistol. But there is a cool 
sort of strength, though it is but the bellows of his vileness, 
about this bitter blackguard that paralyses her. He 
points out that the discovery of his body will only bring 
down the calamity she dreads. Then comes the most 
poignant scene of the play, the scene of Synge’s confession 
to the old village priest, which ends in her sacrificing 
her pride, her love, her cause, to her religion. She begins 
by confessing her impulse to kill Turelure, and renounces 
her hatred; then her love for Georges. ‘‘ Georges, of whom 
I spoke to you just now, Father, I love him. The Priest— 
That is no sin. Synge—More than is due to any creature 
of God. The Priest—But not so much as God who created 
him.” It is impossible to summarise a dialogue of which 
every step reveals the revolt of every human instinct in 
its conflict with the passion of religion, but this passage 
may be quoted: 


The Priest : If the children of your cousin were living, if it were 
to save him, to save them, to save the, race, to save the name, 
and he asked you for this sacrifice, Synge, would you make it ? 

Synge: Ah! what am I, poor woman in comparison? Yes, 
I would make it. . . . But Georges is my father and my blood, 


my brother, my master, my lord, to whom I have pledged my faith. 
The Priest: God is this, and much more to you. 
Synge: But he does not need me, 
prom ises, 


The Pope has his unfailing 


The scene ends with the priest’s prayer before the Crucifix : 
‘Thou seest this lamb that has done what she could. 
But now have pity on her. And have pity on me too, 
priest, sinner, for I have now sacrificed my only child with 
my own hands.” 

In the third act some years have passed; Napoleon is 
tottering to his fall; Turelure has made up his mind to 
shift to the Royalist side and betray his master. It is the 
christening day of his son. Synge is sitting in a chair. 
She is pale and withered and afflicted with a shivering 
twitch which every now and again shakes her head from 
side to side. ‘Turelure has left her with the papers stating 
the conditions of his surrender to the King to obtain the 
signature of the Royalist negotiator. The conditions are 
political and personal: the King is to be shorn of his absolute 
power, and the name and lands of Coifontaine are to pass to 
Turelure’s son. From the next room is heard the noise and 
laughter of the christening feast. The King’s emissary is 
Georges Cotifontaine. It is the first time the cousins have 
met again. The dialogue between them shows that to 
him she is a traitor; for in him the mastering passion is a 
human cause and not religion. “‘ My part was in life and 
with the living. I had the heart of a man, and no mere 
idea. My part was with my companions, in one faith and 
one hope, and my heart was in a heart resembling mine. 
And now you, in this last hour of my life (he is going to 
shoot Turelure) have denied me.” Synge answers: ‘* My 
humiliation is too deep. There is no more agony for my 
soul that longs for suffering like a thirsty land. I have no 
tears. There is no possible pain; every pang added to the 
rest is like a solace.” ‘‘And I—what,” asks Coifontaine, 
“is left for me to do?” ‘‘Come,” she replies, “ with me 
where there is no more grief.” When Turelure comes back 
Georges shoots at him and he shoots back. Synge has 
rushed between them and is hit by Georges’ bullet; she 
falls mortally wounded and Georges falls dead. ‘The last 
act is divided into two scenes. In the first Synge dies 
before she is shriven. Her voice is too weak to be heard 
far from her lips, and the old priest bends over her and 
repeats her words to be sure that he has heard them rightly. 
Will she see her child? Her head shakes on the pillow. 
Does she die—forgiving her husband—at peace with men ? 
Again, she shakes her head. In the last scene the two bodies 
are laid by the command of Turelure on a table. Paris 
has capitulated to the allies and the King unexpectedly 
enters. The old order has been established, modified by 
the modern spirit. This stormy wave of passionate loyalty 
to tradition and honour, has thrown up at last—Louis 
XVIII.—a jelly-fish high and safe and dry upon the shore ! 
I suspect an intentional irony in this closing scene. There 
is much in this play that might persuade us that M. 
Claudel is an aristocrat and monarchist in his social 
philosophy ; but I am sure that no social order would 
satisfy him that was not a Theocracy. Georges pursued 
vain ideals. And Synge? I said that the ideal that finds 
a voice in this play is that of religious sacrifice, and that it is 
an angelic voice. Whether or not it is the voice of an 
exterminating angel each man must judge for himself. 

Desmonp MacCartay. 


Art 
AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


N the small room at the National Gallery now devoted 

| to a selection from the Dutch, Flemish and German 
schools, there is a piece of arrangement which is a 

real stroke of inspiration. On one of the end walls, facing 
the incomparable “ Cristina,” are hung “ The Avenue” 
of Hobbema and a large Ruysdael landscape with sombre 
shadows and brooding gleams on the wide distance; and 
between these portraitures of Holland is the portrait of the 
old Rembrandt, painted by himself. Rembrandt, most 
profoundly human of all painters; Rembrandt, with his 
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magical insight into the hearts ef men and women, his 
magical gift of feeling and portraying by attitude and 
gesture the subtle relations between human beings, his 
imagination for suffering and deep, obscure joys; Rem- 
brandt, with life’s experience written on his face, looks 
out on us with all Holland for his background. And 
suddenly, by this happy juxtaposition, you seem to see the 
art of Holland with a new horizon; you feel the latent 
capabilities of which this marvellous old man, by dint of 
slow self-searching and the transmutation of homely experi- 
ence, came to be the great and perfected expression through 
an art which is wholly natural and tenacious of its roots 
in native soil, yet so sublimated by genius that we often 
think of it as something isolated and apart. 

Present circumstances, which condemn great part of 
the national collections of painting to invisibility just when 
our minds need most of such refreshment—and a rising 
tide of well-justified indignation is beginning perhaps to 
convince those in authority that, after all, a good many 
people do care about these things—present circumstances, 
deplorable as they are, provide some small compensations, 
of which we must make the best. They enable Mr. Holmes 
to vary his selection and arrangement almost from day to 
day; and to realise what he is doing for the public, you 
must go to Trafalgar Square once a week, for you are almost 
certain to find something new, a substitution or an addition. 
‘The continued complete closing of the Tate Gallery is more 
resented by the general public than anything else, and 
though there is little space available in such rooms as are 
open at the National Gallery, a few pictures from Millbank 
are being shown there in turn. Just now it is a delight to 
see Millais’ ‘“‘ Ophelia” once again, vivid as on the day it 
was painted, and Alfred Stevens’ splendid portrait of 
“Mrs. Cottman,” balancing Watts’s “ Russell Gurney.” 
Then, again, there is a whole room devoted to a selection 
from the National Portrait Gallery, the reopening of which 
seems to be officially deferred to a quite indefinite date. 


Yet this room attracts more people, if possible, than the 


others. I imagine that the selection now shown will be 
changed from time to time. The present selection is admir- 
able, with its group of Tudor portraits on one wall, and 
among other things the beautifully painted head of 
Monmouth after execution, which shows the gift of Kneller 
in a very different light from the perfunctory and monoton- 
ous pieces one knows him best by; and the formidable, 
justly famous ‘“‘ Richard Burton” of Leighton. But this 
series by no means exhausts the National Portrait Gallery’s 
fine things. The portraits look all the better because, 
except on the upper floor, the rooms of the Portrait Gallery 
are dark; in their present place they have a white ceiling, 
and the walls, too, have been coloured in a sort of lilac tint, 
so that there is good illumination. I wish there were more 
white ceilings at Trafalgar Square. We can’t have too 
much light in London. The large room facing the entrance 
stairs has had its walls painted white; a great innovation, 
much discussed. It seems to me a happy background for 
early Italian pictures, bringing out the value of gold and 
blues and reds as no other background would to the same 
degree. The objection is that it reflects into the pictures, 
glazed as these must be in our London atmosphere. But 
I do not think the reflections are very disturbing, except 
in the darker parts of a large picture like the Uccello battle- 
piece. The band of positive blue which has been painted 
over the frieze above the white walls is a little disconcerting 
at first; but this is because it does not go well with the 
drab and chocolate of the coving, left in its former state 
with the stale old classical decorations which are supposed 
to be the right thing for museums. Or rather it is the 
lifeless-coloured coving that does not go with the blue 
frieze and white wall. Whether the experimént proves 
acceptable or not, there is no doubt that actual bold experi- 
menting is the right way to find out what really is the 
best surrounding for pictures. 

Hanging also is a problem only solved by experiment. I 


hope the happy arrangement of the Rembrandt, Hobbema 
and Ruysdael, which I mentioned at the outset, may be 
permanent. And yet there is much to be said for periodic 
rearrangement. Some people resent not finding a picture 
in the place they are accustomed to find it in; but the eye 
gets dulled by habit, and a fresh place, with fresh com- 
panions, will often give us a new insight, a new exhilaration. 
Just now Mr. Holmes is not obliged to keep the several 
schools together, and he has hung the Velazquez ‘“‘ Venus 
between one of the great “ allegories’ of Veronese and 
the “‘ Bacchus ” and “ Ariadne.” We do not get the full 
joy of these pictures when we see them in this proximity ; 
they criticise each other; yet the juxtaposition sets our 
minds astir. The ‘ Venus” may make the “ Allegory ” 
look artificial, the Titian may emphasize its coldness of 
conception, but Veronese comes out of the ordeal 
surprisingly well; his magnificent design emphasizes a 
lack of rhythm in the Velazquez, its silvery beauty makes 
even the Titian look rather hot. But, after all, it is 
absurd to compare masterpieces whose makers were each 
after a different aim. The small room in which recent 
acquisitions, including a number of the Layard pictures, are 
for the moment collected, forces similar comparisons on the 
spectator. Those famous rivals, Ingres and Delacroix, are 
here seen side by side. I wish it had been possible to acquire 
an imaginative piece by Delacroix instead of this portrait 
of an elegant and melancholy young man standing in a 
factitious landscape, for it does not do justice to Delacroix’s 
genius. Ingres is far more fortunately represented in the 
male half-length beside it, a fine example of the master’s 
portraiture, fine even in colour. And it is good to have the 
other small specimens of Ingres, such as the small version 
of the “‘ Roger and Angelica,” since now at last the Londoner 
can have some sort of conception of the scope of Ingres’ 
painting. Good Manets are hard to come by, but 
the unfinished portrait of Madame Manet seems hardly 
worthy of the Gallery ; at any rate, it seems so in its present 
company. On the same wall is an example of Van Dyck in 
his Genoese period ; it is not a surpassing specimen of that 
gorgeous phase of the painter, but it is a very fine painting, 
and fills a gap. Here also is our new Rembrandt, a quite 
early work and a rare acquisition. What a wonderful thing 
has Rembrandt made of the high white wall with the timid 
sunlight falling on it through the window and tracing 
elusively on it the pattern of the panes! One feels drawn 
into the atmosphere of this little picture, and made to share 
the mood of the musing figure, seated under the window. 
This is a painter’s picture: where language leaves off, its 
charm begins. It is Rembrandt youthful and immature, 
yet it hints of masterpieces to come. To pass from this to 
the Layard pictures is a change abrupt indeed. One would 
like to see for once the Layard bequest all together; as it 
is, the pictures are not all shown, I believe, and those that 
are shown are scattered in various rooms, though an im- 
portant group is gathered in this room with the new acquisi- 
tions. Here is the famous portrait of the Sultan, rather 
“tired” from repainting; and the large “ Adoration of 
the Magi,” also by Gentile Bellini, full of fascinating passages 
and a wealth of lovely detail—how mysteriously impressive 
the figure in white stealing on the scene from behind the 
Holy Family; and the charming Bramantino, with its 
strange harmonies of colour. On the staircase outside is a 
Savoldo from the same collection, one of that master’s 
finest works, with a twilight background of mountain and 
lake, a memorable piece of landscape colour. Near this is 
a recent purchase, an important Jordaens ; if it had been a 
festal scene instead of a Holy Family it would have been 
still more welcome. ‘Two other purchases of the Director’s 
deserve a special word of congratulation: these are two 
smallish panels by Tiepolo, of the story of the wooden 
horse brought into Troy, and they illustrate most admirably 
that great Venetian’s mastery of action in design, and his 
consummate use of thrusting lines to foil the swirl of moving 
figures. LAURENCE BINYON. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 


eewewwvwvwev 


My Dear “ Pelman,”’ 

I venture upon a letter, the last of a correspondence siz iatime. Perhaps Lord 
Chesterfield’s son felt as I do, when the famous epistles ceased and he crossed swords 
with the world—armed with paternal wisdom. 


You ask me—who have bared my naked sou] to you—what have been your most help- 
ful features? I don’t hesitate :—Your cheery optimism : the danger-signal you hoist at 
the word “ Drift.” May I bore you to tears with a little human document? 


The downs and ups of the Boer War made subsequent peace-time parades and 
military routine seem futile. I changed the saddle for a secretaryship. For seven 
strenuous years I worked and pushed and wedged. [I ate, drank, slept, lived for that 
big business. I became a director. I became Managing Director. For five 
years I declared dividends. My Rolls-Royce took me to office and factory. 
Two days a week I hunted or played golf. All was for the best in that best 
of worlds where money was to be spent, not hoarded. But—it was drifting. I saw 
no “writing on the wall.’”’ Why row hard when the race had been won ? 


One August morning in 1914 “ Boot and Saddle” sounded. I gave up everything 
and was soon across the Channel. Mid-ig15 saw me back in England in hospital 
for six months. From then on—Home Service! 


Do you know what “H.S.” means to keen soldiers? It means breaking their 
Spirits. Depression, insomnia and all the salt of life damped. In good time self-worry 
and pessimism opened the door to the old trouble and the hospital ward. “ Drift’ again. 


Then you came, my friend, when there seemed little hope and less desire to begin 
life afresh at 50. Lesson 1, I bucked up, for there was a bright little message in grey. 
Lesson 2, self-analysis and the meaning of “drift.” Lesson 3, I was an optimist. The 
clock began going backwards. I wrote cheery letters to old business friends I had 
neglected. I was no longer, it would seem, a dull dog. People called and discussed 
future possibilities. So the Course ran through. 


Behold me, full of courage, sincerity, enthusiasm, and with a definite purpose. 
Others perceive it. I know that by their faces. You have demonstrated rare qualities 
and pointed out the way to add a pretty conceit to personality. I thank you. As to 
“ Drift "—the very word has been hounded forth, as R.L.S. would say, with all 
the circumstance of contumely. It is “napoo” as my batman has it. 


Unlike the Spaniard who asks himself “Shall I be as brave to-morrow as I am 
to-day?” I say :—‘‘ My friend Pelman says—‘ You caz be. I SHALL BE.” 


Good-bye and Good Luck, 
Believe me, Yours devotedly, but never drifting, 


“Srupent D11279.” 


The above is typical ot many letters received from Pelmanists. Until you have investigated Pelmaaism—uatil you 
come to a realisation of what it means to you personally—you can possess no conception of the advantages and pleasures 
you are missing by neglecting to take it up. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in ““ Mind and Memory,” which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of 
“Truth's” famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure 
the complete Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and post free by any reader of “ The New 
Statesman” who applies to the Pelman Institute, 120, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; 15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Rugby School Chapel there are tablets commemorat- 
I ing Matthew Arnold and Clough. ‘There might 
also have been one to Landor. But Landor was 
expelled at an early age as an incorrigible. An incorrigible 
he was. He was afterwards sent down from Oxford for 
firing a gun into the rooms of a Tory undergraduate, which 
offence was made worse (it is said) because he refused to 
give an explanation. The mere fact that an institution 
has ejected a great man does not always prevent it from 
claiming credit for helping to shape him. Shelley was 
turned out of University College, Oxford, for firing a contro- 
versial blunderbuss (he at least would have been prepared to 
explain and defend his action indefinitely), but there is a 
vast memorial to him there: a creepy great marble model 
of his naked corpse lying under a hollow ceiling painted 
dark blue with stars on it, and intended (the visitor con- 
ceives) to represent the sky. Rugby has been more re- 
served. She has forgone Landor, but to Arnold and 
Clough she has now added Rupert Brooke, a tablet to whom 
was unveiled last week-end by Sir Ian Hamilton. 


*& 


Sir Ian’s address was delivered under diflicult conditions : 
in the chapel, where an audience is precluded from making 
those signs of approval, and even disapproval, which, by 
filling up a speaker’s pauses, help him to keep going. 
But its clarity and directness, and the happy choice of its 
words, impressed one when one heard it, and in print it 
seemed still better. Sir Ian suggested that Brooke's 
personality was even more remarkable than his work, which 
he had hardly begun. Brooke will be a legendary figure ; 
when our generation has been long dead his personality 
will fascinate posterity ; they will magnify him; a myth 
will gather around him; he will be one of those figures 
around whom creative literature is written. I think that 
is true; he was one of those men of whom one feels that 
accidents do not happen; that their personalities, without 
effort, compel their careers; men to whom ‘ romantic ” 
lives and deaths seem to come as naturally as its predestined 

assage toa flower. I thought of this as 1 was coming home, 
ut when I got home I turned back to his work to see how 
I now found it. 


I found it better than before, and especially the latest 
of it. In his lifetime and after his death too much attention, 
relatively, was given to the extravagances, the mild extrava- 
gances, of his youth. A great number of the poems in his 
first book were half-serious, over-emphasized exercises on 
themes chosen (however unconsciously) because they would 
annoy sentimentalists. Laughing audacities akin to these 
are to be found in the book on Webster. But it is a mistake 
to telescope a man’s work; and it is especially so when 
dealing with a man who bridged the gulf between precocity 
and maturity in a very few years and then died. Even in 
Brooke’s earliest work, few though were the poems in his 
first book that would have lasted on their own merits, there 
was evident a technical mastery, which seldom failed, over 
the handling of verse, and the promise of an extraordinarily 
clear and straightforward style. If one puts these behind 
one and considers only the work of his last two or three 
years, one finds that style in full bloom, unstained by 
forced words or tricks of expression. No modern man has 
written prose more clear and charming than is to be found 
in the letters from America or the confession on the outbreak 
of war, a prose which most easily adapted itself both to 
the lightest raillery or irony and to the profoundest feelings 
of the heart, contemplating the universe and death. And 
his verse was the twin of his prose. 


we ok * 


Time would have brought a fuller content; and, auto- 
matically, that larger volume of production which makes a 
man’s powers so much more evident and definable. 


But 
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anyone who freshly reads his last work must, I think, agree 
that, emotionally and intellectually, Brooke had already 
found himself; and that he had actually perfected his 
instrument. His war-sonnets have been so quoted and 
requoted that, for the time being, the ear is dulled to them ; 
but they were not all he had done in the sonnet form, and 
had he never written them, the others, for number and 
quality, exceed anything in the kind that any of his con- 
temporaries had done. I think the most beautiful is 
The Busy Heart; but how good are all those sonnets 
written in the Pacific! How easily, yet gravely, they 
progress to an inevitable end! Take the endings of them 
together and how well they stand : 


And I recall, lose, grasp, forget again, 

And still remember, a tale I have heard, or known ; 
An empty tale, of idleness and pain, 

Of two that loved—or did not love—and one 
Whose perplexed heart did evil, foolishly 
A long while since and by some other sea. 

So a poor ghost, beside his misty streams, 
Is haunted by strange doubts, evasive dreams, 

Hints of a pre-Lethean life, of men, 

Stars, rocks, and flesh, things unintelligible ; 

And light on waving grass, he knows not when, 
And feet that ran, but where, he cannot tell. 
Spend in pure converse our eternal day ; 

Think each in each, immediately wise ; 

Learn all we lacked before; hear, know, and say 

What this tumultuous body now denies ; 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away ; 

And see, no longer blinded by our eyes. 

They say that the Dead die not, but remain 

Near to the rich heirs of their grief and mirth. 
I think they ride the calm mid-heaven, as these, 

In wise majestic melancholy train, 

And watch the moon, and the still-raging seas, 
And men, coming and going on the earth. 


In cach of these cases the last line is perfect and detachable ; 
yet it is patent that in none has the poet “ written up to 
the last line; it grows naturally out of what comes before. 
And in the phraseology of all these sonnets, in the (neglected) 
Song beginning : 
All suddenly the wind comes soft, 
And Spring is here again ; 
And the hawthorn quickens with buds of green, 
And my heart with buds of pain, 


and, indeed, in all the later poems, there is a large, assured 
simplicity of language, whatever is being said, that is 
peculiar to poets of the first order. His style reached 
perfection in those fragments which Mr. Marsh appended 
to his Memoir, particularly the scattered lines from an un- 
written poem on the approach of the Fleet to the Road, 
lines like that in which the ghost of the Greek past hears 
“more than Olympian thunder on the sea” and that in 
which Achilles, aware of the great events impending, 
“moved the great shades that were his limbs.” 


ok Me ok 


Three years ago I thought Brooke was just about to 
become a great poet; I now think that he had just become 
one. There is little of his best; but what there is of it 
could not be better. And it is worth remarking that the 
more he developed, the more lucid he became. There 
exists at present among most of our semi-good poets (and 
not all our good ones are always free from it) a habit of 
writing in dark abracadabras which it is difficult to fathom. 
Profound thoughts and recondite images cannot always be 
fully grasped at first reading, and most good literature 
makes some demands upon the intelligence of the reader. 
But I think it may be postulated that, however multiple 
and deep may be the meanings of a poem or a phrase, it is 
the characteristic of all the greatest poetry that a surface 
meaning at least can be comprehended at sight. Brooke, 
in this regard, was a model; at the time of his death he was, 
without forgoing any thought that he wanted to express, 
the simplest and clearest of good English writers ; he used 
no word and no construction that was beyond the range of 
intelligent English conversation. With such a personality, 
such a brain, and such a command over words and their 
order, he would, had he lived, have produced a body of work 
which would have stood beside that of Keats. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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MR. GARVIN’S BOOK 


The Economie Foundations of Peace. By J. L. Garvin. 
Macmillan. 12s. net. ; 

Changes of heart are, it is legitimate to suppose, not less 
frequent with publicists than with any other section of the 
population. It is, however, one of the less amiable charac- 
teristics of publicists as a class that they commonly suppress 
these convulsions or mask them under as efficacious a show 
of consistency as they can manage. Mr. Garvin’s- pro- 
nouncement on the League of Nations, therefore, has a moral 
value quite apart from its value as a constructive contribu- 
tion to the study of this idea. It is true, of course, that he 
has never been in terms an opponent of the League; but 
it is probably fair to say that from many of his utterances 
before the war one would have expected from him, if not 
active opposition, at least distrust and dislike rather than 
whole-hearted co-operation. But, he says, “‘if there be 
any . . . to whom Armageddon has made no profound 
difference of mind and feeling, but has left them where they 
were, it is not so with me.” It would Le doing him an 
injustice to represent him as a convert from opinions he 
never expressed. But he himself would be the last to object 
to adherents of the League of Nations if they draw 
support and comfort from his unexpected appearance 
on their side. Because it is unexpected, his book has a 
great moral value ; and its usefulness to the cause it advances 
is equalled by the credit it throws on the author's large 
and courageous habit of mind. 

Were it no more than that, it would be a book to be wel- 
comed. But it is also an immensely valuable contribution to 
the study of the subject. It throws in many places a new 
light on the possibilities and difficulties of the League, and 
offers fruitful suggestions for its planning and execution. 
Mr. Garvin does not tell us how long he took in the 
composition of this prodigious work, which runs to nearly 
six hundred pages of difficult matter. But, however soon 
after the Armistice it was begun, it remains a very remark- 
able feat of publicist journalism; and rarely before has 
any writer had an equally valid excuse for faults of 
omission, of obscurity, of careless or insufficient argu- 
ment. That these faults are discernible in the book it 
would be absurd to deny. It would be equally absurd 
to assert that in the circumstances they detract from its 
value. At this moment, a critic of public affairs who 
has a useful new idea for world-government to present 
has one paramount duty—to deposit his idea in the 
stream of current opinion with the least possible amount 
of delay. 

And Mr. Garvin has such an idea to offer. He summarises 
the purpose of the proposed League as the purpose to enforce 
** a single Commandment : ‘ There shall be no war’”’; and 
he points out, with all the strength of which his vigorous pen 
is capable, that the choice of the world is between peace 
and ruin and that no third course is open to us. He pro- 
ceeds with remarkable acumen to point out that those 
schemes for a League which are predominantly political in 
character are inadequate in a society whose economic 
motives to action grow less and less tempered by any others 
as time advances. He suggests, that is to say, a new 
attitude in which to regard the foundations of the League ; 
and, by a fruitful application of a platitude, he makes it 
elear that machinery to restrain the bellicose nations is 
less admirable and less promising than machinery which 
removes the causes of bellicose feeling. He proposes, 
therefore, that the League should take a form which would 
remove the most potent incitements to war rather than that 
it should be an institution interfering only when warlike 
passions are aroused, and thus again and again straining 
its own capacity for usefulness without doing away with its 
necessity. 

The scheme which he outlines and substantiates in five 
hundred odd pages cannot be fully dealt with here in a 
considerably less number of lines, though it would not be 
difficuk to write a volume of commentary equal in bulk 


to Mr. Garvin’s own. But the mainspring of his suggestion 
is easy to summarise. He proposes that the League should 
have a positive, rather than a negative, basis; that the 
nations should co-operate in sharing the fruits of the earth 
and of their common civilisation rather than in merely 
preventing the quarrels which would naturally arise among 
them as to their proper shares, He points out that in 
many instances such an association already exists. The 
Postal Union, with its headquarters at Berne, is in effect 
a functioning and a successful League of Nations for postal 
purposes; and numerous other similar unions exist, 
operating internationally, either by direct governmental 
participation or by the action of private persons and bodies 
ecountenanced and encouraged by their Governments. 
He points out further that the organisation of the Allies 
for war purposes constitutes en excellent working model, 
on a very large scale, of what the League of Nations should 
be. The various bodies which organised and controlled 
the economic resources of the Allies during the war—the 
Maritime Transport Council, the Council on War Purchases 
and Finance, the Programme Committees, and finally the 
Supreme Economic Council—might well provide, he argues, 
the framework of a League which would have other than 
merely negative functions and which would soon convince 
each member that positive benefits might be obtained from 
the maintenance of such machinery. He sees, too, reason 
for looking optimistically to such an outcome in the absolute 
necessity for the continuance of the Supreme Council of 
Supply and Relief which is the result of the present con- 
dition of Europe. He owns that “ignorant impatience 
of control’’ has taken the place of “ ignorant impatience 
of taxation” as the main factor militating against the 
better organisation of the world. But, he holds, the 
world-shortage of many commodities, the condition to 
which great tracts of country have been reduced and from 
which they must be rescued, the necessity of extracting 
some reparation from the Germans without driving them 
to a despairing revolt and the necessity of dealing somehow 
with the problem of Bolshevism, will compel the Allies to 
maintain some organs of co-operation, as much as did the 
exigencies of war, though the exigencies of reconstruction 
may not yet present themselves with equal vividness to 
the popular imagination. 

Certain criticisms can no doubt be levelled against this 
scheme. Mr. Garvin deals, we think, too lightly with the 
“ignorant impatience of control,” the existence of which 
cannot be ignored, and the effective strength of which is 
greater than he appears to suppose. The ideal advantages 
of the basis for the League which he proposes are fairly 
obvious ; but we think he underestimates the immediate 
difficulties in the way of its application. The manipulation 
of political forms, however much it may ultimately affect 
the interests of the individual, does not as a rule rouse him 
to action so early as a more direct interference with his 
economic activities ; and the scheme of economic co-opera- 
tion, involving as it obviously does considerable measures 
of control over the ordinary transaction of business, may 
possibly elicit more opposition than Mr. Garvin has allowed 
for. But this objection is by no means fatal. It can be 
overcome ; and indeed, during the next few years, the 
ignorantly impatient, whether they like it or not, will be 
obliged to submit to a very considerable measure of control. 
But it is important to estimate in advance what the opposi- 
tion will be and to prepare for it. 

In the details of his essay Mr. Garvin is remarkably full 
and conscientious. His chapter on “ Labour's Charter ” 
is an excellent exposition of the facts and possibilities of 
the situation; and his study of the meaning of trusts is 
equally careful, though not very conclusive as to the measures 
to be taken. In dealing with Russia he has gone somewhat 
astray. The purpose of his book does not really necessitate 
this elaborate analysis of Russian conditions, and the 
equally elaborate devisal of a policy. His policy, moreover, 
which is based on the support of Denikin and Koltchak, 
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in order that they may overthrow the Bolshevist regime, 
is not one which recommends itself, nor one that offers the 
great chances of success which Mr. Garvin discerns in it. 
His indictment of Bolshevism is considerably marred by 
his acceptance of the ridiculous story about the “ nation- 
alisation of women,” which has now been exploded ; and, 
though it is not to his discredit to have been deceived by 
a statement so widely and weightily made, it is unlike his 
usual good sense to proclaim this measure as an integral 
part of “ the psychology of Leninism.” 

But even in dealing with the Bolsheviks he displays 
that power of imagination which is so important a quality 
in his book; and his warning that ‘‘ Lenin and Bolshevism 
might possibly become the same sudden, swift, earth- 
sweeping forces in the world of politics and economics 
that Mohammed and Islam were in the world of religion ” 
is one that should not be disregarded. Next to his vigour 
and sincerity, his imagination is his most useful asset. 
It is this which enables him to envisage the economic inter- 
dict as something casier and more effective than any 
coercion to be exercised by an international police, and to 
see possibilities in the League of Nations of more than 
merely prohibitive action. 


A SOLDIER IN EGYPT 


Through Egypt in War-Time. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 
Egypt in war-time, though sadly declined from the glories 
of the pre-war tourist seasons, was a pleasanter place to 
live in than it is, from all accounts, just now. When Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs, of the R.A.M.C., arrived at Assouan in 
1917 he found “ a crowd of six visitors,” which had dwindled 
to one on the day of his departure, and “ antikas”’ were 
going so cheap that he was offered for a sovereign ‘“ quite 
a handful of strange spears and daggers that were certainly 
genuine.” At Wasta station, where the railway line branches 
to the Fayoum, he was at leisure to admire the distant view 
of the unfinished Pyramid of Meidun, and probably antici- 
pated as little as the Egyptians with whom he made friends 
in that district that three years later Wasta station would 
be attacked and demolished by a crowd of two thousand 
excited fellaheen led by a student on a donkey. In fact, 
Egypt in war-time was one of the most peaceful spots on 
earth. Even the tourists were absent. It has required 
the irritation of peace-time controversies to throw it into 
a state of uproar. 

Mr. Briggs, though holding a Commission in the R.A.M.C. 
is not, as might be supposed, a medical man, but an architect, 
and has published two works of merit on architectural 
subjects. Unfortunately, he has very little to say about 
it in his present book. He has visited a great number of 
places in Egypt which are usually neglected by the Egyptolo- 
gists, who are more interested in papyri than in architectural 
remains and seldom give much attention to objects less 
than three thousand years old, and he has made some 
charming sketches of mosques and doorways which illus- 
trate this book. But he does not air his views on the 
subject—perhaps from over-modesty. We should have 
liked to know what the author of Baroque Architecture 
thought of the wonderful catacombs at Alexandria, which 
is, perhaps, the true home of the Corinthian Order ; and it 
is disappointing (and a little irritating) to read of how he 
trudged from Alexandria to Aboukir to look at Nelson’s 
island ‘‘ with a half-hearted idea of seeing the remains of 
ancient Canopus” on the way back, but ‘“ somehow” 
missed them. These remains (or what little is visible of 
them) were the subject of a pathetic annual appeal for 
money in the London Press before the war, but no really 
serious attempt has yet been made to excavate Canopus, 
owing to lack of funds. It is as neglected as Alexandria 


By Martin 5S. Brices, 


itself, where it is the exception rather than therule tosink the 
foundations of a new house without coming upon Ptolemaic 
or Roman remains, and where the ex-Khedive, shortl y 


before the war, unearthed much valuable statuary quite 
by accident in his palace garden. In those days, the trains 
waited on the quayside to carry European tourists direct 
to Cairo, without so much as a glance at Alexandria ; per- 
haps the clouds will lift now that the war has brought so 
many visitors to this and to other less-known and even more 
neglected towns of Lower Egypt. 

In fairness to Mr. Briggs, it must be stated that he does 
not profess in the present work to do more than record 
“the trivial doings of a non-combatant who has had the 
unusual experience of having lived in nearly all the camps 
occupied at various times by the E.E.F.” And this he 
does about as well as it can be donc, being assisted by a 
considerable knowledge of the history of the country, and 
more than a smattering of the language. Arabic words 
are always correctly given, which is more than can be said 
for the writings of most casual visitors to the Near East, 
who often get no nearer to accuracy than Dickens’ Mrs. 
Skewton in Dombey and Son with her “ Thingumy is the 
only What’s-his-name and What-do-you-call-'em is his 
prophet.” 

Mr. Briggs does find time to develop an interesting theory 
about sphinxes. In Baharia oasis, he noticed rock forma- 
tions which he describes as “‘ exactly resembling the human 
head,” and conceived the idea that “the sculptors of the 
Sphinx and of those great figures at Abou Simbel in Nubia 
must have had these natural portraits in mind.” But surely 
Oscar Wilde’s theory applies. Is not this a case of nature 
copying art, rather than of art copying nature? Mr. Briggs 
had been studying sphinxes, and often thinking about 
them, for months before he saw those rock formations, 
which then appeared so much like sphinxes to him. 

The sketches, as we have said, are delightful, especially 
one of a sunset scene on the Sweetwater Canal at Ismailia 

a little town which will evidently be remembered with 
romantic affection as a happy, green oasis by the troops 
of ‘the Sinai Desert defence line, who should be careful not 
to return to it in peace-time. And there are some first- 
rate anecdotes, the best of which concerns an Arab sheikh 
of Siwa oasis, who invited the author to luncheon and 
offered for dessert, as a special treat, some of his own 
‘“ Number Nines,” evidently stolen from the camp. 


THE LAST NOTES OF HENRY JAMES 
Within the Rim, and Other Essays. 


Collins. 6s. net. 


The last notes of the great novelist, written under the 
emotions of war by one whose rare atmosphere was so essen- 
tially one of peace and comity, were well worth the gather- 
ing. They earn their place in our “* Henry James” shelf 
with more ease than do the posthumous novels, for they 
enshrine in phrase felicitous when not too eagerly fumbling 
the keen sensibility, the genuine emotion, and the delicate 
humour which are the true formative qualities, almost too 
deftly concealed, of all his work. The five papers con- 
tained in this little book were all written as charitable 
offerings or propaganda; but anyone who was privileged 
to see any private letter written by Henry James during 
the war will know that the real occasion of them all was 
an intimate emotion, a need for testifying to his boundless 
but discriminating admirations, first of all for our own 
country, which he so publicly honoured in becoming an 
English citizen, and afterwards for brilliant, tragic France, 
and Belgium, placid, but still more tragic. Those who 
find Henry James cold have not approached to an under- 
standing of his work. His colour is thin, but his heart 
was always in his brush. Dixon Scott found the secret 
of Henry James in his ‘* humility,” but to strain the humility 
of this great and sure artist beyond the humility of all 
great artists is misleading: his greatest virtue, surely, 
was rather his abounding recognition of the interesting 
and the beautiful in things and people. 

The beauty of these essays lies in their recognitions, 


By Henry James. 
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OPEN-MINDED SOCIALISTS SHOULD READ 


Industrial Justice Through Banking 
Reform, by Henry Meulen. 


The author criticizes Socialist theories, and shows that 
less State interference with industry is the true remedy for 
economic evils. 


“An able treatise.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Mr. Meulen has written an interesting book containing 
much information and quite original lines of argument. 
He is not of the ‘ apologetic’ type of writer; he is a sincere 
opponent of Socialism, and therefore entitled to respect.” 

— Justice. 
8vo. 322 pp. Cloth. 6s. net. 


JAMES, Ivy LANE, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 4. 
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Joseph Sturge: 
His Life and Work. 


By STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


A memoir of the Birmingham Friend who played a pro- 
minent part in the Chartist and Anti-Slavery agitations, was 
a pioneer of international and industrial arbitration, and 
helped to found the Adult School Movement. 
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Second Edition Ready in a Few Days. 
J. L. GARVIN. 


ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATIONS 
OF PEACE. 


World-Partnership as the Truer Basis 
of the 
League of Nations. 


By J. L. GARVIN, 


Editor of THE OBSERVER. 
2s. net. 


By producing this book at the present moment Mr. Garvin 
has done a signal service to the cause of civilisation and of 
Sat pease upon which alone can a permanent civilisation be 
based. Never was there a book more opportune, or one more 
calculated to serve the purpose for which it was written. 
Mr. Garvin has lifted the idea of a League of Nations from the 
depths of pedantry and tedium into which it was sinking 
to a plane on which it is seen to be the only possible salvation 
of a ruined world. The League of Nations was becoming a 
cold theory; he has made it a glowing reality.—‘ The 
Outlook.”’ 

I have read many books about the League of Nations, 
but none so fine as this in its eloquence, in its fully-marshalled 
facts, in its reasoned logic, in its practical idealism, in its 
constructive audacity.—-Mr. James Douglas in the “ Star.” 

Mr. Garvin realises that a new world is not only being born, 
but is in danger of being still-born. His new book is one man’s 
practical and passionate effort to save the new world alive. 

Practical and (in one sense) materialistic though it is, 
it is nevertheless a book of vision, a creative book, an im- 
passioned tract for the times.—Mr. Robert Lynd in the 
“ Daily News.” 

Mr. Garvin is a man of great historical reading and power, 
and has the instinct in political matters which knowledge and 
reflection create. This is Mr. Garvin's first book, 
and he has gathered all his mature, various, trained, and at 
times tremendous powers to construct a four de force. He 
has that profound reading which gives depth of view; a 
clear, cogent, lively style to express it; and, above all, 
actual contact with affairs and those who wield them, to 
give strength and solidity to what he says. The present 
and the future may be unconvinced by his main theses, 
but they can never have a better history from certain points 
of view of the present and the last few years. Certain portions 
of it ought to become classical, for they can never be bettered. 
~——‘‘ Morning Post.” 

. . . A volume filled with cogent argument and lumin- 
ous illustration. Its dominating conviction is that the world 
must face the alternative of economic partnership and in- 
evitable and early warfare. And most of its readers will be 
brought a very long way towards the acceptance of that 
view.—-‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”’ 

. . « A book which every politician and statesman 
ought to keep on his shelves. It is valuable in its suggestions, 
valuable in positive and constructive theories, valuable, 
perhaps; above all, in its passionate advocacy of an Anglo- 
American union as the most effective means for securing 
world-partnership and peace.—‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”’ 

One of the most serious contributions to the study of the 
subject yet produced in any country. . . ¢ Weput down 
Mr. Garvin's able, fervent, and searching argument with our 
conviction renewed that the deep working forces are over- 


whelmingly on the side of world partnership.—‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette.” 

If only there were a few men like J. L. Garvin at the Peace 
Conference table we might hope forsome results. . . . .He 


is a force, and he has faith: he would certainly get some- 
thing done. And if it were something in the direction sug- 
gested by his ‘‘ Economic Foundations of Peace,’ the world 
would surely be safer and wiser for his effort.—‘‘ Daily Mail.” 

This remarkable book by a great journalist — 
marked by great ability in exposition nl real insight into 
much of the problem it discusses.—‘‘ Times” Literary 
Supplement. 

. . + A fine, courageous book.—‘ Western Daily 
Mercury.” 
. . « A great idea, brilliantly presented.—‘‘ Sunday 
Times.” 
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and in the extraordinary decency which is another of their 
author’s remarkable qualities. Henry James is never 
caught making a blunder of taste or out of tune with any 
situation. His refinement is not a mere fastidiousness, 
but an essential stop in his organ. This war has seen such 
outpourings of written vulgarity in our tongue—vulgarity 
of heart and of phrase—that one almost blushes at Henry 
James’s lesson here so plain, and wonders that it failed to 
cloud his almost embarrassing appreciation of our virtues. 
England has been praised more stirringly, but never more 
finely or genuinely than in the opening essay, to which the 
last—a tribute to the bearing of the British soldiers in hospital 
—is a pendant. In ‘* Within the Rim,” Henry James 
opens to us the door of his contemplations during the 
August and September of 1914, when the impact of the 
catastrophe forced him, thus late in life, to transform his 
unpretending house of spirit into “‘a fortress of the faith, a 
palace of the soul, an extravagant, bristling, flag-flying 
structure which had quite as much to do with the air as 
with the earth.” He saw the “old, inviolate England” 
shining in a light never caught before, and her spacious 
old tradition menaced with extinction before a cruder 
order. In this stress he reaffirmed his faith in the old 
tradition, the familiar character, in phrases that we must 
welcome with modesty : 

No dark discrimination, no stiff little reserve that one might 
ever have made, stood up in the diffused day for a moment. It 
was in the opposite way, the most opposite possible, that one’s 
intelligence worked, all along the line; so that with the warmth 
of the mere sensation that ‘* they” were about as good, above all 
when it came to the stress, as could well be expected of people, 
there was the acute interest of the successive points at which one 
recognised why. . . They didn’t know how good they were, and 
their candour had a peculiar lovability of unconsciousness. 

And then he adds delightfully : 


Of course, if a shade should come on occasion to fall across the 
picture, that shade would perhaps be the question whether the 
most restless of the faculties mightn’t on the whole too much 
fail them. It beautified life, I duly remembered, it promoted art, 
it inspired faith, it crowned conversation, but hadn’t it—always 
again under stress—-still finer applications than these, and mightn’t 
it, in a word, taking the right direction, peculiarly conduce to virtue ? 
Wouldn’t it, indeed, be indispensable to virtue of the highest 
strain ? 

Could there be a finer tribute to imagination and to 
British want of it—a want which Henry James again illus- 
trates in the last essay with exquisite, partly unconscious 
humour. To read the last chapter in a proper light one 
must call up the mental picture of Henry James himself 
visiting the hospital ward and endeavouring—enchanting 
vision—without success to grow a sustaining conversation 
on this light soil. It is charming to think of the experience 
vhich led him to sigh ever so gently : 

It is true that one may be sometimes moved to wonder which 
is the most interested party, the stricken subject in his numbered 
bed or the friendly, the unsated inquirer, who has tried to forearm 
himself against such a measure of the ‘‘ criticism of life” as might 
well be expected to break upon him fromthecouch in question, and 
who yet, a thousand occasions for it having been, all around him, 
inevitably neglected, finds this ingenious provision quite left on 
his hands. 

The garland which Henry James throws round the 
neck of France is graceful, but, perhaps, shines a little 
dully before other more extended testimonies in the 
novels to all that France stands for in the world. The 
essay, ‘‘ Refugees in Chelsea,” on the other hand, is a 
perfect*example of the good breeding with which he rose 
to an emotional occasion. He speaks of the Belgian refugees 
without effusiveness, without patronage, without senti- 
mentality, yet the pity is profound, the admiration genuine, 
and the little touches of humour infinitely kindly. He 
thinks of ourselves in a like situation, ‘‘ aligned in borrowed 
garments, and settled to an as yet undetermined future 
of eleemosynary tea and buns,” and asks himself what 
** grace of resignation or what clamour of protest we should, 
beneath the same star, be noted as substituting for the 
inveterate Belgian decency.” This essay closes with a 





passage which is a poem, a vision of refugees hastening over 
the cobbles of a precipitous little street in Rye, borne up 
and wafted along by British sympathisers, while the sobbing 
of a young widow with a child breaks the silence of the 
‘immemorial old street.” Yes, Henry James had a heart. 


THE QUAKER CHARTIST 


Joseph Sturge: His Life and Work. By SrerHen Hos- 
HOUSE. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘“*I have sometimes wondered,” wrote one of Joseph 
Sturge’s associates in 1856, ‘‘ what such men would do if 
the world’s crimes and follies did not find them plenty of 
employment in the work of well-doing.” But there was no 
cause for misgiving. During the half-century of his active 
life the Birmingham Quaker was never for a day unem- 
ployed amid the crimes and follies of his fellows. They 
furnished him with abundant opportunity. 

The son of a Gloucester farmer, born in the year when 
England went to war with the first French republic, Joseph 
Sturge settled at Birmingham in 1822. The first stage of the 
long peace following Waterloo was an epoch of adventure 
in commerce. Joseph Sturge was a dealer in grain, with 
large interests, first in Midland wheat, then in Irish, and 
later in the new foreign supplies stimulated by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. His business, of course, was highly specu- 
lative, and we are given to understand that at times the 
Quaker conscience was troubled as he reflected upon the 
nature of certain of its enterprises. He would, on occasion, 
take an individual stand in the trade, as when, becoming in 
early maturity a total abstainer, he refused to buy or sell 
any malting barley. His commercial career was steadily 
successful, but he was not interested in making money. On 
the contrary, his life was lived in unremitting devotion to 
a series of public causes, first among which was the eman- 
cipation of the Negro. His public life began when slavery 
in the British Empire was a vital question, and Sturge was a 
leader among the uncompromising abolitionists—those who, 
in opposition to the moderates of the Buxton party, called 
for total and immediate abolition instead of the apprentice- 
ship system set up by the Act of 1833. Nor were his acti- 
vities bound by the Empire. He was a firm ally of the 
American movement, and indeed played a prominent part 
in it until his death in 1859. 

The campaign for parliamentary reform issuing in the 
Act of 1882 had his whole-hearted support, and later Joseph 
Sturge threw himself into the agitation for what was then 
called complete suffrage—complete, that is, as regards male 
adults. In all such matters he was a thorough Radical, and 
when, after championing the men condemned as ringleaders 
in the Birmingham riots of 1838, he cast in his lot with the 
Chartists, Sturge inevitably fell under the ban as a traitor 
to his order. For a prominent member of the merchant 
class to take such a step, and proclaim it in unqualified 
fashion, was almost unheard of in England eighty years ago. 
But Joseph Sturge cared, in such matters, nothing whatever 
for the standpoint or interests of his class; and he deserves 
high credit for having, in a time when the most moderate 
political or economic reform was feared as red revolution, 
kept right on, spoken from unpopular platforms, and allowed 
nothing to deflect him from his own line. The Crimean 
War came upon him as a vast calamity, and he stood with 
Bright and Cobden in the vain attempt to stem the tide of 
popular feeling. From that time the cause of international 
peace almost supplanted that of the African slave in his 
concern, and we read of special missions headed by him to 
Bismarck and the Tsar and of the effort which resulted in 
the inclusion in the Treaty of Paris of a pious aspiration on 
the part of the Great Powers towards international arbi- 
tration. 

In telling the story of a remarkable citizen Mr. Stephen 
Hobhouse has done a competent piece of work, but the 
book is less vivid than it might have been. The larger 
movements of the time have been so thoroughly worked 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


WALKER TRUST, 
PRIZES FOR ESSAYS. 


The Walker Trustees, desiring to stimulate thought as to the 
attitude, the preparations and the conditions that must precede 
and lead up to the realisation of the highest social educative 
and reconstructive ideals, invite essays on :— 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 
As the Basis of World Reconstruction. 


Sympathising with the present aspirations after a better social 
and international order, and believing that the realisation of 
the highest ideals of humanity will depend essentially on an 
awakening to spiritual truths which will permeate and inspire 
all thought, the Trustees desire the essayists to concentrate 
their attention primarily on the nature and the necessity of 
spiritual regeneration, and on the methods by which it may be 
attained. 

The Trustees will welcome, from those who do not care to 
compete for the prizes offered, any essays or suggestions likely 
to prove helpful under this scheme. 

In the event of any essayist showing exceptional under- 
standing of the subject and desiring facilities for the furtherance 
of reconstructive work, the Trustees may, instead of or in 
addition to the prizes offered, provide such facilities as the 
funds available may allow. 

The following prizes are offered for the most widely helpful 
essays :— 


I. STUDENTS’ PRIZES.—Four separate prizes of {25 each. 
II. WORKERS’ PRIZES,—Four separate prizes of {25 each, 


open to all workers (including N.C.O.’s and men on Naval and 
Military service). 


Ill. OPEN PRIZE OF £200.—The Trustees may, at their 


discretion, make additional awards. 


Copies of the notice relating to this essay scheme may be had 
application. to THE SECRETARY, THE WALKER TRUST, ROTHES. 
RKINCH, FIFE. § ANDREW BENNETT, 

The University, St. Andrews. Secretary. 
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over that the biographer of these days should keep the 
more familiar general matter in reasonable proportion. 
Joseph Sturge, moreover, was not a Cobden or a Francis 
Place. He was a first-rate specimen of that most valuable 
provincial citizenship which throughout last century did 
great things for the England that was emerging from the 
chaos of the industrial revolution. The available materials 
are not exciting, but a writer with more detailed knowledge 
of Midland England and its influences in the first reform 
era could perhaps have made Joseph Sturge a more inter- 
esting figure than he appears in this volume, the care and 
sincerity of which, however, need no emphasizing. 


BRANGWYN 


Prints and Drawings by Frank Brangwyn. By W. Suaw 
Sparrow. Lane. £2 12s. 6d. net. 

If, meeting a Frenchman or Italian, you chance to speak 
of English painting, it is ten to one that he will remark, 
“Ah, yes, you have Brangwyn.’ Undoubtedly it is Mr. 
Brangwyn who more than anyone else represents British 
art to the Continent. Yet in his own country his reputation 
has no such pre-eminence. He is not popular in a wide 
sense nor is he cordially accepted by the critics of our 
journals. No one denies his power, but there is an imperfect 
sympathy between him and the public. How different 
is the real enthusiasm with which Verhaeren, for instance, 
a poet of genius who was no mean judge of painting, speaks : 
““ One does not speak of this master with ordinary calmness. 
Customary measures of praise and blame are out of place . . 
Frank Brangwyn impassions like all complete and mighty 
artists.’’ What is the explanation of this difference in appeal 
and appreciation? Mr. Brangwyn belongs to no group ; 
he stands by himself. And he is uncommonly versatile. 
Both of these facts tell against popular acceptance, at any 
rate for a time. But there are reasons that go deeper. 
Had Brangwyn been born in a period like that of Rubens, 
“his lot as a creative worker,” Mr. Shaw Sparrow suggests, 
“would have been a great deal happier and richer.”” That 
might be said of other artists of quite different gift and 
temperament. But it is not only that such a time was more 
propitious to creative art, it was more propitious to Brang- 
wyn’s natural style of expression. That style is copious, 
easy, dynamic, vehement, no more afraid of being violent, 
oratorical, or robustious than was Rubens. And English 
people, with few exceptions, do not take to such a style, 
just as the gestures of a Continental orator make them un- 
comfortable. We are timid in self-expression. We perhaps 
undervalue rhetoric, in which we have no tradition. The 
great qualities of a Byron in poetry are missed because he 
is never exquisite. And Rubens’s “fat women”’ and careless 
drawing are dwelt on by those who are blind to his match- 
less power of rhythmical figure-design. We need not 
wonder, then, that Mr. Brangwyn’s art should not be really 
congenial to English taste, while he appeals instinctively 
to the Frenchman, the Fleming, the Italian. He is not 
un-English, but his Englishness is of a kind that expresses 
itself with his countrymen rather in action than in art. 
In Mr. Sparrow, at any rate, he has a fervent and intelli- 
gent admirer. This is not the first book which Mr. Sparrow 
has devoted to Brangwyn’s art. Irritation with critics, 
irritation with the shortcomings of the English character, 
with national apathy and stupidity, occupy a great deal of 
these pages ; the author has, at times, the air of one battling 
with a cloud of mosquitoes. We sympathise with much of 
Mr. Sparrow’s indignation ; he says some things that cannot 
be said too often, but he is too easily led off his main theme. 
No doubt he is right in laying stress on the masculinity of 
Brangwyn’s art, for it does lack that feminine ingredient 
which the greatest artists reveal. Mr. Sparrow has many 
comparisons with Legros, but Legros had a delicacy which 
is foreign to Brangwyn. Constantin Meunier is much 
nearer to the English artist, though more limited. If 
Brangwyn had concentrated on a single field—if he had 
nothing else, say, but his series of etchings of the building 





and breaking-up of old ships, magnificent plates, some of 
them—he might be better appreciated. But on one side 
he is vehemently realistic, occupied with the glooms and 
grandeurs of modern industry, and on another he goes out 
to pageantry, decoration, and vivid colour. Hence a 
certain conflict. We are accustomed to scrupulousness in 
realism, and Brangwyn’s instinctive exaggeration and 
emphasis in proportion and light and shade, less disguised 
than in Turner, lead many to charge him with theatricality 
of conception. He is a master of scenic design, and where he 
fails of true drama, owes the failure rather to haste of 
composition. But he is fecund, ample, bold; his wit has 
stuff in it which English design lacks too often. Portraiture 
and landscape have occupied too much of our interest. 
We have leant to soft graces and a narrow range. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Natural Organic Colouring Matters. By A. G. Perkin and A. E. 
Everest. Longmans. 28s. net. 

Since the year 1856, in which the first aniline dye was prepared by 
Sir W. H. Perkin, the use of the natural dyes had become more and 
more restricted until the lack of imported German dyes consequent 
on the war brought them into prominence again. One by one the 
vegetable colouring matters have been artificially prepared: alizarin, 
the chemically built up colouring matter of the madder root, and 
synthetic indigo, for instance, gradually forced the natural product 
from the field. While fabrics are now in normal times mostly dyed 
with aniline colours, the natural dyes are being more and more u in 
colouring foodstuffs, for which form of art their harmless nature renders 
them well adapted. There would also seem to be room for research 
in the way of building up the more valuable synthetic dyes from 
the commoner natural colouring matters, instead of from coal-tar 
products, as starting points, and this again renders the study of the 
natural products technically important. Apart from considerations 
of this nature, however, the field of natural dyes has a fascination for 
the organic chemist in its very complexity, some indication of 
which is furnished by the names of the products. In the book before 
us titles such as 5: 7-dihydroxy-2-para-hydroxyphenyl-4-ethyl-1 : 
4 benzopyranol-anhydroiodide occur frequently. The knowledge of the 
elaborate structure of these bodies is of recent growth, and since it 
has been won no book has appeared in English on the subject. It will 
be welcome news to many chemists that the information on natural 
dyes can now be found gathered together in a book by such well- 
known authorities as Professor Perkin and Dr. Everest, especially as 
much useful information on the subject was hitherto available only in 
early books now out of print. It is a matter for gratification that 
England, which furnished so many of the books on the earlier knowledge 
of this subject, should have produced also the latest and best. 


Rural Housing: With a Chapter on the After-War Problem. By 
WiruiaM G. Savace, B.Se., M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. New enlarged 
edition. Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book was first published in 1915, and now reappears with a new 
chapter, which is already rather out of date. For it is largely a criti- 
cism of the proposals of the Government as set forth in a L.G.B. circular 
a year ago. These proposals have been superseded by the provisions 
of Dr. Addison’s Housing and Town Planning Bill, which meet prac- 
tically all the most urgent demands of housing reformers, including 
Dr. Savage. We must confess to a strong dislike of the way in which 
this extra chapter is squeezed in, in almost unreadably minute type, at 
the beginning of the volume. That, however, is not the author's fault ; 
no doubt he shares the reader’s objection to it. 

For the rest, the book can be commended as a most useful survey of 
the housing problem in the country. It contains a number of striking 
statistics and illustrations, particularly of the conditions in Somerset, 
of which county Dr. Savage is the Medical Officer of Health. In 
discussing the failure of the Local Authorities to carry out their powers, 
Dr. Savage, like others who have had experience of it, has much to 
say against the Rural District Council, while by no means absolving 
the County Council and the Local Government Board itself from their 
share of blame. In addition to the almost universal fear of burdening 
the rates, he includes among the reasons why so little has been done 
the absence of knowledge on the part of Local Authorities, who are 
often badly served by their officers, the refusal of the Local Authority 
to move without formal complaint in the official way, and the reluct- 
ance of people wanting houses to state their case, either from ignorance 
of their rights or from timidity. The solution of the housing problem 
advocated by Dr. Savage is pretty much that which has been adopted 
by the Government. He is anxious, however, that State subsidies to 
Local Authorities should only be temporary, lest they become a regular 
dole in relief of wages. The raising of the agricultural labourer’s pay 
will, of course, as Dr. Savage recognises, be the most effective means 
of preventing that. Those who approach the subject of housing from 
a professional point of view will find much to interest them in the 
discussion of details of building, sanitary requirements, the effects of 
bad ventilation, overcrowding, dampness, and so on. 


London and its Environs. Edited by Finptay Murrgeap, M.A. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

We may perhaps be permitted, while still maintaining a reasonable 
reputation for patriotism, to shed a furtive tear over the banishment 
from these shores of the excellent Baedeker, faithful counsellor in 
the galleries and churches of other lands, infallible guide to the right 
thing to see, and universal provider of culture and art criticism. 
But if anything could assuage our melancholy it would be the appear- 
ance of this volume, the first of a series, the ** Blue Guides,” which 
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FOUR YEARS’ WORK 


An Account of the 
Progress of the 
Goal-Tar Chemical 
Industry in England 
during the War 


by LEVINSTEIN Ltd. 


N August, 1014, both Govern- 
ment and people in this country 
awoke suddenly to the import- 
ance of the dye industry. The 
lesson which chemists and 
educationists had been trying 
in vain for thirty years to teach 
came suddenly home. It was 
realised at last that the manu- 
facture of dyes was an industry of 
War importance, a ‘‘ Key "’ industry 
—and almost a German monopoly. 
The lesson was to be iearned in much 
greater detail in the months that 
followed, but it is not fully learned 
yet. 


In the most direct and simpic 
sense, dye manufacture is a War 
Industry. Its products are not only 
a necessity of Naval and Military 
equipment ; they are among the 
first necessities. The first thing that 
goes to the making of a soldier is a 
uniform. It is hardly possible even 
to train men until they are got into 
uniform. The uniform makes a 
profound psychological difference to 
the men. It is essential to discipline, 
self-respect, and corporate spirit. A 
regiment in civilian clothes would 
be and would feel as ridiculous as a 
ragged regiment. And as the 
woollen cloth of which a soldier’s or 
a sailor’s uniform is made has to be 
dyed in the staple, before it is even 
¢pun into yarn, the supply of dyes 
is almost the first essential to mak- 
ing uniforms. As the war went on 
it was found that the need for dyes 
was not confined to the dyeing of 
uniforms and personal equipment. 
The development of the art of 
“* camouflage,’’ by means of which 
scores of thousands of casualties 
must have been averted, necessi- 
tated the use of enormous quan- 
tities of dyed materials of various 
kinds. 


Tue problem of extending and 
improving the range of dyes was one 
calling for urgent attention, and the 
key to that problem lay in the manu- 
facture of more intermediate pro- 
ducts, most of which had, prior to 
the war, been manufactured ex- 
clusively in Germany. It was 
largely in this monopoly of inter- 
mediate product manufacture that 
the overwhelming strength of the 
German dyestuff monopoly lay. 


Tue manufacture of these pro- 
ducts is almost invariably more 


difficult and complicated than the 
conversion of such products into 
dyes. The latter stage is generally 
accomplished in one or two opera- 
tions, whereas the former may in- 
volve six, eight, or even more differ- 
ent operations, upon each of which 
close study and extensive chemical 
experience must be brought to bear 
in order to achieve success. 


Sucu was the problem to be 
attacked. New processes required 
studying and working out, entirely 
new plant had to be designed 
and erected, and whilst the develop- 
ment of intermediate product manu- 
facture had to be pushed forward, 
the ultimate object of turning out 
dyestuffs had to be kept well in view. 
Progress has been realised in both 
directions, and the dyes which we 
are manufacturing to-day are made 
entirely from intermediate products 
produced in our own factories. 


One of the most important 
steps was taken when we acquired 
the German indigo factory at Elles- 
mere Port. Indigo, it should be ex- 
plained, is by far the most important 
and widely used coal-tar colour. 
Natural indigo was used thousands 
of years ago, in civilisations long 
since extinct. Time, far from di- 
minishing its importance, has in- 
creased it. After the constitution of 
the colouring principle of natural 
indigo had been solved, and its syn- 
thesis from coal tar achieved, the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo had 
become a great German monopoly. 
The new patent laws of the country 
had compelled the Germans, much 
against their will, to erect an indigo 
factory in England, At the out- 
break of war this factory, along 
with other German undertakings, 
was placed in the hands of a Con- 
troller. It was finally acquired by 
us, and within three months the 
plant had been putin repair again, the 
processes of manufacture of indigo 
with intermediates worked out, 
and the first batch of Indigo LL 
placed on the market. Since that 
time manufacture has been con- 
tinuous, and in quantity sufficient 
to meet home requirements. 


Berore the war the trend of 
recent progress lay in the direction 
of dyes of great fastness to light and 
washing. Indigo itself is a dyestuff 
not only of great beauty but of ex- 
cellent fastness. The discovery of 
its constitution led to the discovery 
of other indigoes, slightly modified, 
from the parent type, but all having 
the family qualities of beauty and 
fastness. These new indigoes or 
indigoid dyes, under the names of 
Durindone Blue, Durindone Red, 
&c., have been mace in quantity 
at Manchester during the past year 
or so. They represent a very solid 
and substantial piece of reclaimed 
territory. But the demand for fast- 
ness was not satisfied with one group 
of fast dyes. The public ask not 


only for fastness but infinite variety, 
and as long as the public ask, the 
chemist will endeavour. 


In 1901, a distinguished Alsatian 
chemist, René Bohn, discovered 
Indanthrene Blue, the first of a new 
series of dyestuffs of extreme fast- 
ness. The story of his discovery is a 
beautiful and fascinating example 
of scientific method, but it is too 
long to explain here. One might say 
that by combining the characteristic 
virtues of Turkey Red and the indigo 
vat, he had made a new kind of dye- 
stuff that had the fastness of the one 
added to the fastness of the other. 
Indanthrene Blue was quickly 
followed by a long series of dyestufis 
sharing the properties of the parent 
type and distinguished by great 
beauty of shade. These dyestuffs 
were of a fastness approaching the 
absolute, and with their introduc- 
tion the whole course of trade in 
finer classes of textiles underwent a 
gradual change. For the first time 
the cloth manufacturer could offer 
a range of shades of guaranteed and 
unquestioned fastness. The problem 
of the manufacture of this difficult 
series was attacked, and several 
members of the series have been 
already placed on the market under 
the name of Duranthrene Colours. 
Others will become available in the 
near future 


BuT, it may be asked, if all this 
work has been done and the founda- 
tion of the British dye industry laid 
so well in these past four years, what 
more is required ? If the new 
structure is sound, it will hold its 
own against the fiercest German 
competition. Unfortunately, it is 
not quite so simple as that. The 
British dye industry is a stripling 
still compared with the giant com- 
binations in Germany. 


Tue capital of the combined 
German dye and chemical firms 
approaches £50,000,000. The capital 
invested in the British industry 
hardly reaches {5,000,000. There 
would be less anxiety as to the 
future were it not for the fact that 
dyestuffs are, or were, one of the 
cnly two world monopolies that 
Germany had. Of these two mono- 
polies, one, that of Potash, is com- 
pletely broken as a result of the 
victory which restored the potash 
mines in Alsace to our French Allies 
The other, although no longer an 
unchallenged monopoly, still re- 
mains a national danger to this 
country, since it is clear that a 
monopoly in dyestuffs, if it can be 
established, amounts to a strangle- 
hold on the great textile, leather, 
paper, paint, and other dye-using 
industries. If nothing were done to 
prevent it, the German colour works, 
by the use of their financial power, 
could put the renascent British in- 
dustry out of business in twelve 
months. It would be the obvious 
thing for them to do. It would not 
be commonsense for us to allow 
them to do it. 
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we understand will gradually cover the ground so well cultivated 
by the great Leipzig house. All the familiar features are here ; the 
stars directing us to what we must admire, the double stars to what 
we must admire enormously ; the immense amount of information 
conveyed with the greatest economy of space and am the 
excellent maps superior in combination of detail and clearness to 
any others we have seen. But in addition there are two new features 
which add to its value in a very special sense. The first of these 
is a prefatory article on British Art by Dr. MacColl. Baedeker has 
long had a history of French Art prefixed to his Paris Guide, but 
has never done the same for British Art, perhaps because, in his 
German fashion, he thought there was none. Now this invidious 
omission is admirably supplied, and Turner and Stevens, Hogarth 
and Cruikshank are given their due place. The other is an equally 
admirable and useful article by Professor Lethaby on London archi- 
tecture. However scanty compared with some Continental towns 
may be the remains of medieval and early renaissance buildings, 
the Londoner should never forget that he possesses at least two, 
three, and another of later date which may fairly claim to be among 
the noblest existing of their kind—Watcrloo Bridge, Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, and the at roof of Westminster Hall. But Professor 
Lethaby’s article should be read by every Londoner ; then, should he 
proceed to search the pages of the guide, he will be astonished at the 
abundance of historical and literary associations that still cling to the 
serious old dingy houses that line so many of London’s minor streets. 

No doubt the best service which a reviewer can do the publishers 
of a guide book is to detect errors and omissions. Perhaps in another 
edition the distribution of the asterisks may be revised. Why, for 
instance, ‘* star” Marochetti’s statue of Richard I. and not Rodin’s 
‘* Burghers of Calais *’ close by ? y Grosvenor House and not 
Kensington Palace? But on the whole the aspiring connoisseur 
will be quite safe in accepting Dr. Muirhead’s decisions. For mis- 
prints we may call attention to the incorrect date given to Queen 
Elizabeth’s statue on the door of St. Dunstan-in-the-West and on 
p. xliv. there is a reference to p. 413 which should be 467. The 
omissions are few, but among those which we have noticed is a refer- 
ence to two interesting Tudor buildings—St. John’s Institute at 
Hackney, with its linen panelling, and the Eastbury Manor House 
at Barking. Traditional attributions have a way of becoming crystal- 
lised in successive guide books. Dr. Muirhead has escaped the usual 
pitfalls, but he still refers to the famous plane tree at the Wood Street 
corner of Cheapside as Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Poor Susan’s,” and it must 
be many years since the corner of Stamford Street and Waterloo Road 
I the character which earned for it the title of Poverty Corner. 
And why does he tell us that ‘* bookshops of good quality are found 
throughout London”? They are not. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are slowly improving, under the impres- 

M sion that the worst of the Labour trouble is over. 
This better feeling is also stimulated by the fact 

that nearly all the new issues that have thus far been offered 
have been over-subscribed, although there is reason to 
believe that in one or two cases, where the amounts involved 
have been large, the over-subscription was not arrived at 
without a little judicious assistance. After having shown 
some weakness, the 5 per cent. War Loan has improved to 
nearly 954, but Consols, which, at the end of February, 
were 59}, and last year were as high as 63}, are now below 
564. The only satisfactory explanation for the fall that 
I have come across is that they were quoted too high! 
The mining market is weak on the spread of *‘ Bolshevism ” 
to Johannesburg, but industrials, generally speaking, show 
improvement. Brazilian Tractions are beginning to move 
on the excellent monthly returns and the anticipation that 
ordinary dividends may shortly be resumed ; at its present 
price of about £56 10s. per five shares of 100 Canadian 
dollars each, I still regard this stock as a good speculative 
purchase. Dunlop Rubbers, which have shown an increase 
of over 50 per cent. since they were first recommended here, 
are firm at about 5}, and should eventually go higher. 
People on the look-out for shares in companies having great 
undistributed reserves should pay attention to British- 
American Tobacco, the present price of which (£6 5s. per 
£1 share) is much below its intrinsic value. The company 
pays quarterly dividends of 1s. 6d., free of income tax, 
and should be prolific in bonuses of one sort or another. A 
share which has unaccountably gone down of late is British 
Insulated and Helsby Cables, which is now quoted at about 
39s. 6d. On its cable construction alone the company 
should be assured of prosperity for years to come, besides 
which it has a very large holding in the Automatic Tele- 
phone Company, whose system, it 1s understood, is gradually 
to be boceabt into use throughout greater London. Rubbers 


are steady with business on a small scale and, although there 
is not much doing in oils, prices are well maintained. 
+ * * 
The following is an extract from the March issue of the 
monthly letter published by the National City Bank of 





New York, which is the greatest financial institution in the 
United States : 

Much of the misunderstanding of industrial conditions is due 
to the exaggeration of inequalities in incomes. The real differences 
in the incomes of individuals are not properly shown by the figures. 
Charlie Chaplin, the moving picture actor, is said to have an 
income of over $1,000,000 per year. Whatever it may be it is 
iver up to him voluntarily and cheerfully by the public in exchange 
or what he has to give. It is diificult to see why anybody should 
find fault with the arrangement. But money is only a means 
of getting something else, and it would be a great mistake to conclude 
that the movie star gets 1,000 times as much of the comforts and 
good things of life as any man whose income is $1,000 per year. 
The statement in terms of money does not give a correct measure- 
ment of actual distribution. Probably only a small part of the 
movie star’s income is spent upon himself, the most of it going 
into investments, which is not consumption or appropriation to 
private use. All devoted to investments is returned to the public 
for its use indefinitely. 

The selection of an instance in which the wealth acquired 
by a person is given to him ‘‘ voluntarily and cheerfully ” 
is adroit, but it does not wholly dispose of the matter, and 
the argument that all wealth devoted to investments is 
** returned to the public for its use indefinitely ” suggests 
the thought that there should be scope in New York for a 
branch of the London School of Economies and Political 
Science. Picture a multi-millionaire gradually acquiring 
half the wealth of the United Kingdom ; he could not spend 
more than a few thousands upon himself each year, but 
because he invested the remainder of his wealth, plus the 
surplus of his ever-growing annual income, he would not 
thereby become a benefactor to society, which would go on 
whether he lived or died. One might think from the fore- 
going extract that the money devoted to investment received 
no dividends but was put to the service of the community 
without any return! British bankers are notoriously very 
innocent people, but, judging by this extract, their American 
confréres have even less guile. , Incidentally, it might be 
remarked, that from all accounts the Labour position and 
outlook in the United States are much worse than here. 
The American coal miners have already adopted our own 
miners’ programme as regards a six hours’ day, and in the 
matter of remuneration and working conditions we are not 
likely to suffer at the hands of our Allies across the Atlantic. 
* * * 

The report for the financial year ending on the odd date 
of 17th August, 1918, of Smith’s Dock Co., Ltd., shows that 
that well-known Tees undertaking has enjoyed phenomenal 
prosperity. Prior to the war it paid dividends ranging from 
8 to 12} per cent. Since 1914 the dividends have been 
increased to 25 per cent., free of income tax, and the com- 
pany now proposes to capitalise £200,000 of its reserve fund 
and to distribute among its shareholders one fully paid 
ordinary share for every two shares held. At the same time 
it is going to make a fresh issue of 400,000 £1 ordinary shares, 
which it will offer to existing shareholders at 20s. per share, 
at the rate of one new share for every share already held. 
The present quotation of the shares is about 92s. as against 
82s. a few months ago. The company which, besides its 
docks, builds vessels, is exceptionally well managed, and, 
judging from a conversation I had some time ago with one 
of its directors, adopts an enlightened policy towards its 
employees. 

ae * ae 

Itis not often that one canrecommend ashare as much from 
the ethical as the investment point of view, but this is the 
case with the ordinary shares of Trust Houses, Ltd., the 
prospectus of which is advertised in this issue. This com- 
pany, better known under its former title of Home Counties 
Public House Trust, Ltd., shows excellent progress as a 
commercial proposition, and stands alone in the drink 
trade in that any increased tendency towards prohibition 
will augment, rather than decrease, its prosperity. There 
is another point worthy of consideration in connection with 
the future of a company like this. Just as the great co- 
operative store movement would be the natural framework 
for any scheme of nationalisation or municipalisation of the 
provision trade, so a splendidly-conducted organisation like 
Trust Houses Ltd., would provide a sound basis for any 
scheme of public ownership of the drink trade ; meantime, 
as a commercial investment, the company has shown its 
ability to pay the maximum dividend of 7 per cent. on its 
ordinary shares, and I have no hesitation in strongly 
urging readers to apply for some of the shares. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence ef Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1. 


SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE: Under the management of a 
Committee of the Society of Friends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 





(sometime Examiner to the Seaspere Tretaing Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge ment and Met b 
Bi Togieal. ste ieal Laboratories. a Natural History Room, two Work- 


shops (including Forge and Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library. 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasi 


Copies of the posupestus ene bo btained on application totbe Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 











GLAISHER’S NEW LIST (No. 434) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 266 High Holbern, W.C. 1. 


All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secondhand books kept. 











RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—Several Naval and 
Military Officers, having secured suitable irrigated ground for this purpose, are 
desirous of meeting others with minimum CAPITAL of £1,000 each to enable 

establishment suitable co-operative colony.—Full particulars to OranGes, c/o G. 
Street & Co. (Ltd.), 30 Cornhill, E.C. 





LECTURES, ETC. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
A LECTURE will be given in the ESSEX HALL, 





Essex Street, Strand, on Friday, April 11th, r919- 

Subject: “NATIONALISATION AND THE PROBLEM 

or Burraucracy.” By ALDERMAN A. E. DAVIS, L.C.C. 
This Lecture is open to visitors. Doors open at 7.30. 


Ce OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 
Sunday, March 30th. 
11.15.—Philip Thomas, ‘‘ The Positivist Faith.” 
_6.30.—S. H. Swinny, ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
(University of London.) 
LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY. 
To be awarded in June, 1919, for research work in a Sociological subject. 
Value £40 for two years. 
Open to women holding a University degree or its equivalent. 
Further information may be obtained from the Principat, to whom applications 
should be sent not Jater than May 30th, 1919. 


RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.—A One-Year Course of 
training is arranged for those wishing to gain experience in teaching older 
children. Teaching practice is provided in ‘ Higher Tops,"’ Central Schools, 

and in Continuation Classes. Trained Certificated Teachers. or Graduates, or 
candidates who have passed Higher Local Examinations are eligible.— Particulars 
as to fees, grants, and courses of study on application to the Principal, Miss F. HAWTREY, 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
uare, W.C.1. 
OMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE,—Meeting on Wednesday, 
Aoril 9th, at 3 pm., in the Minerva Cafe, 144 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
Mr. A. M. KROUGLIAKOFF on “ Russia and the League of Nations.” 
Adaission Free. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


) chy LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Coursrs in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 
pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 





























ADVERTISER desires rent ‘small House, 7 to 20 nailes from City. 
Kent preferred.—J. F. Berpeper, #10 Cannon Street, E.C. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, small demobilised hospital in or 
near Lontion for private use.—Reply, Box 512, Tuz New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 


[)A8TMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.—Lovely 
Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered garden. 





, Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Senaratetables. Private Sitting-room if 
required.Apply “S. Cantas,” Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. Tel, 8 Hayter. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON, and the NURSERY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, N,W., have arranged a combined 
training course for Superintendents of Nursery Schools. The course will be for 

one or two years ding to entra qualifications.—For particulars, apply to the 
Principat, Training College, Darlington, or to ¢he Warpen, Nursery Training School, 
Wellgarth Road, Hempstead, N,W. 3. 














GECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greta (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
See (Hoa. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cnampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop tho chamneter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to ge self-exp ion by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practice! 


work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities. the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmies, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 


own grounds of 15 acres. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


R°Ss EMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish G ti Swimmi House 

situated in its own grounds of $ acres. For prospectu 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Rent, ww. 8, 
ov t to offer a first-class MODERN E A J on 
NAT Sh gg ee Classes, Eurhytbmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some sbare of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

dent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciark and Miss K. M. Extis. 











za ow 
s, apply the Principat. 








SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 














OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 


. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benpixen, B.A. (London), and 
Mae VE wWerume. BA.(London). Special opportunities for FRENCH 


Miss V. H ( 
CONVERSATION.—15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 


ws MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 











POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNICIPAL PROGRESSIVE UNION, MANCHESTER. — 
ORGANISING SECRETARY WANTED.—Apply by letter, stating qualifica 
tions and salary required.—Box 513, Tut New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
ists provided. Meetings, ures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Mactuvsian Leacos, 48 Broadway, Westminster, 5.W.1. 











Post free ad 





OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 


invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartns, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 











The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecti Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








Bound Volumes. 
Binding Cases for Vol. XI. and earlier 
Volumes are now obtainable at 5s. 
each and Bound Volumes of Vol. XI. at 
26s. Earlier Volumes at 32s. net. 
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This Prospectus has heen filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, in accordance with Section 80 of the Companies Act, 1908. 


TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED. 


(incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1908, as a Company limited by Shares.) 


CAPITAL - 


- £500,000, 


Divided into 
499,999 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 20 Deferred Shares of 1s. each. 
The Deferred Shares carry 50 per cent. of the Vouims Power of the Company, and are allotted exclusively to the Trustees for the Council herein mentioned. 


Such Deferred Shares entitle the Trustees to all the profits of the Company, after payment of a Dividend not exceeding 7 
Shares, and after provision has been made for a reserve fund oo other matters and contingencies 1n connection with the 
jects of public utility. 

after the return to the members of the amount of their paid-up Capital, 


by them in the same manner as the surplus profits referred to above. 


applied in such manner as the Council shall direct towards ob 
In the event of the winding up of the Compan , the surplus assets, 
be paid to the Deferred Shareholders, to be appli 


r cent, on the Ordinary 
sompany’s business, to 


will 


The maximum Dividend payable on the Ordinary Shares is at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 


Issue of 350,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Payable as follows:—-2s. 6d. per Share on ee icati 


allotment is 110,000 Ordinary Shares of & 


and the balance on ee ge 


The minimum Subscription on which the Directors may proceed 
which have already been applied for 


149,999 Ondinete Shares previously offered for sibscription have already been allotted and are fully paid. 


THE EARL OF LYTTON (Gheisnenn). 
SIR GODFREY BARING, Bar 

COLONEL W. R. CAMP PION D's.0., M.P. 
THE HON, We HENN COL LINS. F. 


Bankers: BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Secretary and Registered Offices: 


LTER E 


FRANCIS DENT. 1 ag TS 
Sq... 


BIRR. M. KINDERSL LEY, K.B.E. 
E. McCORMICK-GOODHART, Esa. 


ALEXANDER JENKINS, 227 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


ALEXANDER F. PART, Esq. (Managing 


Directo 
SIR MO NTAG U POLLOCK, Bart. 
TES DUDLEY RYDER, J.P. 
HARD SANDS Esq., 
Auditors: PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Old » si E.C 
Tel.: * Cite "7930. 


NOTE.—As soon as possible after the completion of the allotment of the present issue an application will be lodged with the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for an Official Quotation for the Company’ s shares. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
1. GENERAL. 


Trust Houses, Limited (until lately Home Counties Public House 
Trust, Limited), exists as is now generally known to acquire licensed 
houses of all kinds, and to develop and manage them as houses of real rest 
and ref ment. The Company, registered 16 years ago, is by far the largest 
and most important of the Public House Trust Companies founded by the 
late Ear] Grey, and is now in fact the largest Proprietor of “‘ free’’ Hotels 
and Inns in the world. The growth and prosperity of the Company is 
illustrated by the following summary :— 

1903. 
. £25,000 
£4 000 


£1, 100 


1918. 
£150,000 
£149,936 


1914. 
£150,000 
£100,000 


1917. 
£150,000 


Nominal Capita! 
£149,936 


Paid-up Capital 
Number of Houses .. 60 90 110 
Turnover (approximate) £120,000 £239,109 £408,594 
Number of Employees 
(approximate) 10 600 1,000 2,000 
* During 1917-1918 an inereoming number of important houses were acquired, 
situat in populous areas, 

The great success from both a national and a financial standpoint 
which has attended the Company has proved that it is supplying a long-felt 
public need in all parts of the country, and there is evidence of a great 
demand for extension. 


2. OBJECTS OF THE ISSUE. 

The proceeds of the present issve will be used (a) to pay off monies 
which have been advanced to the Company to the amount of £110.000. This 
amount has already been applied for in Ordinary Shares of the present 
issue; and (b) for the acquisition of further houses, and for providing the 
further working capital therefor. 

3. FINANCIAL Peerreon 

The accounts = the year ending 31st March, 1918, audited by Messrs. 
Evtes, Waterhouse and Company, show, after setting aside ample sums for 
we Le ey of leaseholds and deprecia sy AL. - Lyd “ £16,567 9s, . 6d. 

with the sum brought forward f , made the total 
avaliable balance Se (subject to Excess Profits Duty) £18,112 83. 1d. 

The following table shows, in respect of the last three years :— 


x | Reserve Funds 
Year ended Net Rate of bsorbed Margin of and 
3ist March, Profit. Dividend. by" Dividend. Net Profit. Carry forward. 
1916 £13,948 6 p.c. £8,492 £5,456 £12,077 
1917 £11,390 6 p.c. 8,996 2,3 £13,545 
1918 £16,567 7 p.c. £10,495 £6,072 £19,617* 


* Subject to provision for Excess Profits Duty. 
The Company’s assets consist in the main of the following :- 
Freehold Comte at cost 
Subject to Morteages amounting to 8Gse 








Plus “expenditure as year of acquisition .. £187,333 
Leasehold TL at cos 

Subject to © tomperery Bank Loan of £50,500 

Less leasehold redemption 

Pius expenditure dur me year of acquisition £104,375 
Equipment and Fittings at cos’ 

Less jation £126,935 
Stock of W and Spirits at cost £124,181 
Investments in Trustee nemetened at market value oe 

March, 1918 £ 9,138 
£551,962 


A large proportion of the freehold houses were acquired from mortgagees 
or, one to forced cies, at very satisfactory prices, omy have been improved 


Company taygely out of revenue. of the leasehold 
Broperties is written the term of the lease, and, where the length of 
the The cost of most of the 


— fe) 21 years, within that period. 
improvements and renewals to the first year, except in cases of 
practical eens, has Bae charged comet re revenue. The Company's 
valued at Go mes and Spirits, purchased before the present stringency, are 


val 
net profits earned durinz the first half of the oresent financial year 
cover the maximum dividend for the whole year. 
Company’ and the 


tha General Reserve Account m increased to a sum 
bf pay before they will be justified in distributing any surplus profits 


They feel that Le ny F nnd will best enable them to continue to carry 
out the general objec which the pany was 
Pang attention - 2 toning shareholders is invited to the following 
facts :— 
(i) No issue at Debentures or Preference Shares has been made or is 
under sontemplatio 
(ii) Of the houses controlled by the Company, no less than thirty-nine 


are the Company's freecholds, whilst most of the remainder are held on long 
leases on ant ourable terms. 

(iii) The business of the Company is independent of fashion. Food, 
drink, a Netting accommodation are prime necessities and must always 
remain so. ‘ 

(iv) The Company i is qneccestaity managing houses of all kinds, in 
every class of neighbourhood 

(v) The goodwill of every additional house taken over is augmented 
by the accession of the goog of the Company’s business as a whole. 

. Public Support.— 


he Company has been consulted by many. Govern- 
oak Offices and the Governments of the Dominions. Many Public Bodies 
have placed houses under its control. 

5. Methods.—The Company acquires licensed houses by purchase or on 
lease and converts them into refreshment houses, according to the need of 
the neighbourhood. 

By placing such houses under carefully selected managers, who are paid 
a fixed ones with a commission on the sale of all articles except alcoholic 
liquors, that it is to their direct interest to encourage the sale of non- 
aloes and food. 

By maintaining frequent and thorough inspection of the houses. 

By the encouragement of music, and all lawful games and entertainments, 
both_indoor and outdoor. 

e Company, which is a very large employer, makes a point of emplo oy- 
ing British labour, and, wherever possible, men who have served in the 

Advantages and Results.—Houses placed under Trust control on 
maintained as “ free” houses, 

The excellence of its managers and the care which is taken in the con- 
duct of the business is exemplified by the fact that although the Company 
has served some 80 million customers not a single conviction in respect of 
drunkenness has ever been recorded against it—an unequalled record. 

The proportion of non-alcoholic takings has increased from 9 per cent. 
in 1903 to over 52 per cent. at the present time. 

7. Constitution.—The business of the Company is administered by a 
Board of Directors. 

The Council, which ensures the continuity of the Company’s policy, 
consists partly of members chosen by the Directors and partly of members 
holding their positions ex-officio during their tenure of public offices. 

‘he Deferred Shares, which carry a sufficient voting power to guarantee 
the fulfilment of the special policy and objects of the Company, are held 
for the Council by Trustees. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Trust 
aqumeonts at the 


Deed of the Company may be inspected by intendin 
ours of 10 a.m. 


Registered Office of the Company on any day between the 
and 3 p.m. 

9. Applications for Ordinary Shares should be made on the form below, 
and _ sent, with a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share, to Barclays Bank, Limited, 
19 Fleet Street (Goslings Branch), EC , or any of their Branches. If no 
allotment is made, the application money will be returned in full. If an 
allotment is made of a smaller number of Ordinary Shares than those 
applied for, the balance of the application money will be devoted towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment. Failure to pay the amount 
payable on allotment will render the sum paid on application liable to 
forfeiture. 

Shares may be peid ps in full on application, if desired. 

Dated 28th March, ba td 
N.B.—A brokerage of da, ™ share will be paid in respect of applications 
receiv ed through members of the Stock Exchange. 


- APPLICATION FORM FOR SHARES. N.S. 
To the Directors of 
TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED, 227-228 Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 2 


GENTLEMEN, 
I/ We request you to allot me/us... -Ordinary Shares of the 
above Issue upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 28th 


March, 1919. P, full, 
} os ayment in fu 

I/We enclose £ being ; a. Deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share, 
and I/we engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot 
me/us and to pay the balance upon allotment. 

I/We hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the 
benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of the “‘ Trading with the 
Enemy Act, 1916 

Signature 


NOY OD I oe ng pe bk ee ees oe 


(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, 
Address (in full) 


and Title if any ) 


Rite 
t 


DISTINCTLY. 


Date 
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